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APPLETON'S NEW READERS. 


More than 90 County Commissioners in Mis- 
souri advocate the use of Appleton’s New Read- 
ers. Read what they are saying daily :; 

I would express my unqualified ap- 
provalof them. Max McCann, 

Commissioner Henry County. 
I believe them to be the best I have 
ever seen or used. T. B. CARMICAL, 
Commissioner Howell County. 
They should be usedin every school. 
T. C. TIpBELs, 
Commissiener Worth County. 

The style is good, the type is perfect, 
and the matter excellent. 

B. F. Tuomas, Commissioner Grundy Co. 

They are worthy of the attention of 
every school board. D. C. FLYNN, 

Commissioner Stoddard Ceunty. 

They are the best I ever saw or used. 

J. A. RusseL., Commissioner Wright Co. 

I most heartily recontiiend them to 

one and all. Henry BRLL, 
Commissioner Oregon County. 

I consider them vastly superior to 
any other series I have seen. 

D. B. Nicnous, Commissioner Schuyler Co. 

I think sey ave well adapted to our 
J.M. Harpy, 

Commissioner Moniteau County. 

They far surpass any other Readers 
with which Iam acquainted. 

HuGu R. StkeLe, Commissioner Cass Co. 

I have never before seen anything 
in the school book line to equal them. 
Db. W. O’ Bannon, Commissioner Madison Co. 

They are most excellent books. 

J. R. Evans, Commissioner St. Louis Co. 


I consider them the best—far the 








H. Y. MaBaey, Commissioner Wayne Uo. 


They will be highly appreciated by 
every intelligent educator, 

M. H. Witu1ams, Commissioner Green Co. 

How they will make the little folks’ 
eyes sparkle. 8. C. MoCLusky. 

I unhestatingly pronounce them su- 
perior.in many respects to any now 
in use. J. 1. THompPson, 

Commissioner Cass County. 
They are unsurpassed by anything I have 
ever seen. V.P. Ketty, 
Commissioner Clinton County. 

They possess many rare and excellent 

features. Danigu MATruias, 
Commisioner Laclede County. 

I appreciate them as Readers in many 
respects—shalltry to introduce them. 
Virer. A. HuGues, Commissioner Warren Co. 

They are superior to any Reader ever 
used in this county. Wx. CurisTian,. 

Commissioner Ralls County. 

I have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
books of great merit. G. Huoues, 

Commissioner Clay County. 

I consider them far superior toany now 
used in this State. J. M. Burier, 

L. S. HOLDEN, 


704 Chestnat Street, St. Louis, Mo., 


DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 
- 5 ee to degree of Civil Engineer. 


echanical Eng’r. 
iii. 23 i a Chemist. 
IV. + = - — r of Mines. 
Vv. «< bbe - rchitect. 
Vi. se oe i Suabuaee of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF ht nw ee a Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. Imetdnte 
expenses only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
oo cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





ROOKLYN, N. >» Coll. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. Ww? Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business mee. as each scnolar selects. (lt 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, _, = this 
Journal. 7 12-7 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS AT 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO, 1879. 


Examination for admission to Harvard College 
(preliminary and entire), The Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, the Medical School and the Law 
School, will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 26, 27 and 28, begin- 
ning at 8 a. m. on June 26. 

These examinations, which are identical with 
those held in Cambridge, are free to all who in- 
tend to enter the above departments of the Uni- 
versity, and open to others upon payment of a 
fee of $10. 

Persons who propose to pass these examina- 
tions are requested to inform the Secretary of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., of their 
purpose before June 15, and to address him for 
farther information. 

The Admission Examinations of the Uviver- 
sity will be held at Cincinnati and Chicago each 
year on the three days following the last Wednes- 
day in June. 

The precise place 1n each city at which the ex- 
aminations will be held will be announced in the 
Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette’’ and ‘‘Commercial,’’ and 
in the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ and ‘‘Journal’’ of 
June 24 and 25. 12-46 


Harvard University Examinations. 





PAPERS SET FOR 
Mid-Year and Annual Examinations, 


1878. 
er ey Annual. 

Greek and Latin .............. 12c. 
Modern Languages ........... 22 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, 

Political Economy,History, 

Music and Fine Arts........ 10 12 
Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 

istry, Natural History...... 6 12 
Harvard University Catalogue: Paper. Cloth. 

Containing the official informa- 

tion in regard to all depart- 

ments of the University, lists 

of officers and students ........ 35c. 0c. 


The University no longer prints a Catalogue 
for gratuitous distribution. 
Sent by mail on.receipt of price by 
CHAS. W, SEVER, 
University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass. 
12-4 6 





= 


Summer School of Elocution. 
BY 
Ss. Ss. HAMIL Ia, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Science of Elocution,” 
Will open June 10, 1879, 
FOR A TERM OF 50 LESSONS, 
At 710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











GENERAL AGENT. 


* Papils prepared for teachers of Elocution, or 
Dramatie Readers. Send for circular. 12-4 


Sim GibBpBin, 
BY GEO. MACDONALD. 
8 vo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 cents. 


** ‘Sir Gibbie’ is by odds the best thing that 
has come from this prolific author’s hand forsev- 
eral years. Itis a ceomee to know that he is 
still capable of his t work, that he has done 
this ‘Sir Gibbie’ with the same ren of ma- 
terials and method which made ‘Robert Falcon- 
er’ a ayo nearly ten years ago.’’—New York 
Evening Post. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 
by J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO , Publishers. 


=e 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





| introduction. saa i 


[Ready early in May.] 
Poesie fuer Haus und Schule. 


A collection of German Poems for use in omows 
and Families. Selected and arranged LT 

R. Klemm, author of ‘‘Lese-unde Spra bil- 

cher in acht Kreisen.’’ Square 16mo,cloth ex- 

tra, $1.25. 

This little volume is intended to serve as a 
supplement to any German series of readers, or 
to any German grammar. Itis a collection of 
poems adapted to servein the study of German. 
The poems are grouped in four sectiens: 1. For 
Primary Classes. 2. For Intermediate. 3. For 
Grammar Grades; and 4. For High Schools. 

The selections are not made with reference to 
the difficulty they present to the translator, but 
with reference to their usefulness in the school 
and family as poems for memorizing. 


Reading Book of English Classics. 

Compiled by C. W. Leffingwell, D.D., Rector ot 

t. Mary’s senee Knoxville, Ill. Large 12mo 
eloth extra $1.50 


The aim of this volume is to provide, for 
young readers, an attractive introduction to 
sound Literature. Teachers who wish to culti- 
vate in theirpupils a taste for reading of a high 
order, and to make them rs ted with great 
authors and their works, will find this Reading 
ey, adapted to their use. 

bs tt ; designed as a text-book and is worthy 
ti) 

2. 7 Petes more valuable matter than is to 
be found in some entire series 

3 ‘The selections are all from Standard Litera- 


ture. 

4. Most of the Great Masters of English are 
represented. 
5. It is adapted to pupils studying the English 
Branches 

6. Th: Selections are properly arranged and 
graded for reading 

\F Fano —_—— scotes are of value to teachers 


and wee 
LF he Book is printed in clear, bold type, on 
paper. 
. 9. It is bound in durable and attractive style. 


[Recently Pu Published}. 


Poetry for Home and School. 


A Collection of short pieces from the best stan- 
dard English and American authors. Evited 
by Anna C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. Third 
edition. Square I6mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
**An ideacarried out with discrimination and 

intelligence.’’—Nation. 

‘«The best collection we have seen.’’—Bing- 
 —— Republican. 
his book deserves the attention of every 
school committee, and parents will search long 
without finding so good a collection for fireside 
reading.’’—Christian Union. 


German Classics for American Stu- 
dents. Edited by James Morgan Hart, LL.D. 
author of ‘German Universities,’’ rrofessor 
ped —" Languages in the University of Cin- 
cinna 


This series, iseued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed and handsomely-‘bound, will form 
not only a set of standard text-books for the 
student of German, but an attractive collection 
for the Library of the Masterpieces of German 

Literature: ch volume contains an introduc- 
tion, a running commentary, and critical and 
philological notes, while, to those requiring it, 
a glossary of special terms is added. 

Vol. I. — s Hermann and Doro- 
thea. $1. 


Vol. I. ‘Meniter’s Die Piecolomini. 
With map, $1.25 


Vol-1ll. A Selection from the Prose 
Works of Goethe. $1.00.. 
Vol. IV. Goethe’s Faust. Part!I. $1.25. 
‘The only properly edited German ~ A ie 
issued for the use of students.’’—Prof. W 
Fiske, ‘‘Cornell.’ 
Specimen: copies of the above sent to teachers 
on receipt of half the price, and liberal terms for 


— Orn aus on sone 








tion. 
12-5 189 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 
—FOR— 


Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price 


New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... $0.15 $0.10 
New Graded Reader, No. 2........... 2 15 
New Graded Reader, No.3.......... -20 
New Graded Reader, = : adanwkes 42 -25 
New Graded Reader, No.5.......... 71 35 
Swinton’s Desk teinen, (Speier) 13 =. 
Swinton’s Word-Book, = | eo 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic on) ae 

Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic.... .83 

Swinton’s Elementary Gengraphy.. 0 


Swinton’s Complete Geography..... 1.00 
Keri’s Language Lessons. : 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar.... .60 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. Histo 75 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 
oo, eee - 60 
Gray’s How Plants Grow,(Botany).. .67 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary....... 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary . 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 
School, per copy. 
Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 
Course, per copy Cececccceccosccvces 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 
Book-keeping 


§ 
3 Ze Bessey 


Full Descriptive and Introduetory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Educational Series. 

Address: 


JOHN ©. ELLIS, General Agent, 


612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend's Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell's Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’'s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy Books. 

—e- Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERs OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathem tical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introduct ry Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbovok of Mental Arithmetic. 
For “ne + address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CLARK & MATEARD, New York, 
PUBLI 
Anderson’s Histories “re iid Readers; 
Thomson’s New <pmeties and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Cou 
Reed and Kellogg’ s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in = lish. 


Hutchison’s Physiol Hygiene; 
Henderson’s ay 8 " English ‘Crthogra- 
D. WILLIAMS, A 


gent, 
pay: 10¢ eom 6 Madison St. oe Chicago. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the = Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 

* Tower Clocks, ate. Pully Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catal 
& Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin 





REVOLUTION. 


THE 
Standard Singer. 
$20 Buys this Style. 


New agents wanted in every town. Sample 
machine furnished on application. $2 to be tor- 
warded with order asa guarantee of good fuith 
—the balance, $18, to be paid after five days’ 
trial. Every maehine warranted, and a written 
guarantee given with each machine to keep in 
order for two years. Two machines, one ad- 





dress, ; three eg | $54; four machines, 
$70; five machines, $85. Special is on large 
orders. PARSO ONS, FOST 





125 and 127 Clark Street, Chicago, Thi. 
| 0, 00 NAMES of residents wanted. For 

25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you a fine silk handkerchief, every thread slik, 


regular price, $1 0). G Foster & Co.. 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





DIPLOMAS. 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 
221 N. Main Street, St. Louis, 


Are prepared to furnish Engraved Diplomas, on 
Parchment, or Imitation Parchment, at reason- 
able rates. tt 4 


¢ 


Senmer School of Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a 
Summer School tor Teachers on July Ist, 1879, 
at 501 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Address for particulars, 

12-47 G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 


JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. 


1017 GARRISON AVE., 


St. renee, 


-= = Mo. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 


CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


fhe Indactive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
harrative—Objective presentation—Illustrations 

ot superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Draw ing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books The Tab 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical chai acter — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 
place them in advance of all other drawing 
books. 

*,* Specimen pages and terms ~~ to any 
address -8 12-7 





$66 a week in your ofntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
o., Portland. Maine. 11-2 12-2 








RTI-T’S Manual of oil and water color 

painting, crayon drawing, &.,5c Guide 
to Authorship. 50, Phonographic Handbook, 25. 
Of booksellers or ‘by mail. JESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 12-2 12 


to rday athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 85 tree. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 


A ADAY to + aan ictinmenen a the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
“= et P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 





Pre News for Boys and Girls !! 

Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, Price $5 to $50. 
Send Stamp and ~ to 














EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
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J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Touis, 


Mo.: 


Dear Siz—Supplies ordered are received, and 
likeall others from you come promptly to hand 


and are satisfactory. I have used your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 


for Over Seventy Boards 


in this and adjoining eounties, for a term of 
years, and it has proved to be all, and more than 


is claimed for it. 








outa — EE 
BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
DN i Ge) 4 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 


The teachers are entirely satisfied with the 
blackboards, and the people say it is the cheap- 
est and bést in the end to use the best slating. 

Respectfully, G. W. CHURCHILL. 

Lenox, Iowa, April 8, 1879. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Lous. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


$200 PER MONTH during the ae and 
Summer. For full particulars address 
Mev URDY &CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. TROL outiitfree. Address 
L-2 12-2 CO., Augusta, Maine. 
200 choice selections for Elocutionists 
and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
HANEY &CO., 12-2 12 











$50 to 








119 Nassau St., N. Y¥ 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 





The largest and most complete assortment of 


Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 


States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 
Rheeotype Engravings and Chromo 


Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 14] Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 


St. Louis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 





The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLy LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 
E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


$100 or 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Kansas Gy { CHICAGO } Sous serene 
Atchison, ( ‘TO +) andOmaha, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars: 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
’ C.B.&Q. Dining Cars. Meals 15c 











For all points in 


es cata 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


TwoTrains Daily 


(Ecept Sunday) 


FROM 


Rock Island ya! LOUIS | 


Davenport, 


Monmouth 
AND 
i Burlington 


eeieiiatiia na Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 


and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 


37° Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B. 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<©% 


be All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be ec ry feo on appli- 
cation to JA OD, 
Gen’l meg 7 toatl Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’! Agt., St. Louis. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS. 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks-- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South: 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana,. 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

xF-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 


through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


uPBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street;; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


*J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 12 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THE committees are at work to 
make the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which meets in St. Louis 
June 24, a success. 

The hotels will give reduced rates, 
as will some of the railroads. 

From what we have seen of the sub- 
jects proposed for discussion, and 
_ from the ability and reputation of 
those who have promised to be pres- 
ent, we do not see how our teachers 
can afford to miss the meeting. 








THE good work done by our teach- 
ers shows its influence in a more 
marked degree than ever before. 

Longer school terms are voted. 
Teachers are promptly contracted 





with for another season; many of 
them too, at'an advance of salary. 

These teachers will do a.third more 
work next year than they have been 
able to do this, because they have 
learned how to conduct the school 
with less friction and wear and tear— 
more time can be given to study, and 
better results will be secured. We 
are glad not only to learn these facts 
but to record them. 








D. APPLETON & Co. have estab- 
lished an agency in St. Louis for the 
introduction of their school books in 
the Southwest. 

Mr. L. S. Holden, who is well 
known as one of the best posted and 
most efficient book men in the West, 
has accepted the position of General 
Agent, and has already entered upon 
his work. 

Mr. Hoiden has won a hostof warm 
friends already, and from his culture, 
ability, and geniality, he is every- 
where welcomed. 

Of the merits of Appleton’s Read- 
ers we need not again speak. They 
were noticed at length in our columns 
soon after their appearance, and they 
are not only gaining the attention of 
the public, but they are receiving the 
strongest endorsements of the lead- 
ing educators from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Mr. Holden, who has an office at 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, will 
be glad to answer all questions as to 
exchange and introductory prices not 
only for Appleton’s Readers, but for 
all other school books published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 








WE have never seen 80 much una- 
nimity expressed among the people 
for longer school terms and for better 
schools. 

In looking over our exchange list 
numbering considerably over one 
thousand papers, we have seen only 
one single exception, or only one in- 
stance where the majority voted 
against a longer term of school. 

Most of the editors cheerfully print 
a column or more bearing directly on 
the subject of education if it is fur- 
nished by the teachers or school offi- 
cers—so that in the home paper, read 
by all, the tax-payers can see what 
our teachers are doing. 





This has had its effect already in 
enlisting the interest and attention 
of our taxpayers. It is easy to show 
that money invested to sustain good 
schools is a paying investment. 








WE regret exceedingly that we can- 
not publish many more of the good 
strong things sent us. We advise 
teachers to write short articles for 
their county papers. 








WE have already published more 
tLan fifty thousand copies of Pres’t 
Baldwin’s article on “School Manage- 
ment,” which we print on page 8. 
Teachers have ordered and circulated 
from ten to fifty of them, with the 
very best results. 








Wou Lp it not be well for our teach- 
ers to show their pupils how to write 
letters properly—how to direct them 
properly? 

The vast amount of money lost— 
the vast amount which goes to the 
dead letter office—the vast sums we 
pay in the shape of taxes to sustain 
this department, would, if formula- 
ted, make a strong plea for specific 
information on how to date and write 
and sign and direct a letter or a pos- 
tal card properly. 








WeE want to make two or three 
good-natured inquiries — because we 
feel good-natured about the matter. 

We have received four orders and 
the money, $12, for Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary —but no names, 
no dates, no postoffice address given. 
To which one,or rather which four out 
of forty millions of people shall we 
send these books?. 








ANOTHER thing that we feel good- 
natured about, is the reception of 
some forty postal cards in the last 
thirty days, asking for information, 
of interest of course to those who 
wrote them. Names are given, but 
no postoffice address. We fear these 
people do not think kindly of us! 

We would help them if we could! 
We shall probably hear from them 


again! 








We take pleasure in again calling 
attention to the vacation party to 
Europe for the summer of 1879, under 





the personal supervision of Prof. O. 
R. Burchard, of the State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Scotland, England, Holland, Belgi- 
um, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France will be visited, leaving New 
York June 21st. Send for his full 
circular with all the particulars and 
specifications. 


VALUABLE DATA. 








N pages 6 and7 we printan article 

by Prof. Woodward of Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, in 
which he developes a very ingenious 
method of ascertaining the average 
age at which children withdraw from 
school. The analysis is applied to the 
statistical tables given in the Annual] 
Report of the St. Louis Schools. As 
the method is a general one, and the 
importance of reaching correct con- 
clusions in the matter of withdrawal 
of pupils from school is evident to all 
school directors and superintendents, 
we trust that the learned author will 
receive the thanks of the educational 
community for his pains, and that the 
pages containing his calculations will 
be carefully preserved for present 
study and future reference. 

Statistics are wonderful in their 
power of revealing the presence and 
nature of the laws under-lying soci- 
ety, but they are very apt to mislead 
on account of improper use—on ac- 
count of improper methods of ana- 
lyzing the elements of the problem to 
be investigated. Loose statements 
are frequently made in regard to the 
amount of time which the youth of 
the city or the country attend school. 
One statistician estimates the attend- 
ance by years, counting the term 
which the schools in his place are ac- 
customed to hold, as the year. This 
may be only four months: another 
may count a term of ten months as a 
year; still another may reduce his es- 
timate to a basis of a year of fifty-two 
weeks of five days each, or to a year 
of—even three hundred and sixty-five 
days. The wildest or the tamest in- 
ferences, as the case may be, may re- 
sult. Professor Woodward’s paper 


shows a method of exhaustive analy- 
sis of this subject, and it bears widely 
upon the study of all educational sta- 
tistics. 
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IS IT PERMANENT? 
R. WM. T. HARRIS, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. 
Louis, says that upon choosing a vo- 
cation for life there are many import- 
ant questions to settle. Will this 
prove a permanent vocation? Will 
the products of my labor always find 
a ready market? Is it likely that new 
and newer methods, say, of labor- 
saving machinery, will do away with 
the utility of the trade I am about to 
acquire? 

Will cheaper 

COMPETITION 
from a foreign shore sometime ren- 
der my vocatiou insufficient here for 
my support? 

To the young man or the young 
woman entering upon the vocation of 
teacher just now similar questions 
present themselves. 

What is to be the future of the pro- 
fessional teacher in this country? 
More particularly he will ask: Is the 
progress of the past fifteen years in 
school education to be regarded as in- 
augurating a new era of progressive 
culture in civilization wherein the 
province of the school shall continu- 
ally widen and the vocation of the 
teacher be magnified? Or, is the re- 
cent prosperity an illusion, a mere in- 
flation, like our supposed wealth in 
real estate, in railroad stocks, in per- 
sonal securities, in franchises? With 
the inevitable collapse that is upon us 
in the wealth and business of the 
country, is the 

VOCATION OF THE TEACHER 
likewise to shrink to its former rank 
and significance in the community? 

Is the school to be curtailed in its 
influence because our finances seek a 
specie basis? 

Shall our magnificent city systems, 
which reach out and bring into the 
school sixteen per cent. of the entire 
population, relax their efficiency and 
gather only ten or twelve per cent. of 
the population into schools, as form- 
erly, permitting one-fourth of the 
youth to squander their time upon 
the street or in haunts of vice, or to 
be dwarfed of their normal human 
growth by premature employment in 
the mill or workshop? 

Everywhere throughout the land 
we hear of the shrinkage of values, 
of the decline in wealth. But this 
is not the worst; a mere shrinkage of 
values may be due to the transition 
from an inflated paper standard to a 
solid specie basis. It is not the de- 
cline in wealth that we lament, but 
the decline in the production of 
wealth. 

ONE MILLION 
of workmen in our nation are at 
present idle or earning barely enough 
to subsist upon. This means a de- 
crease in our aggregate annual pro- 
ductions sufficient to amount to our 
entire national debt in six years. 

When a private individual is in 
debt, or is poor and desires to be rich, 
constant industry is an adequate re- 
source. If a nation is in debt should 
there not be occasion for the constant 
industry of its people? And yet 





through sme imperfection in its so- 
cial ‘machinery it happens that for 
several years there isa decline in pro- 
duction and an enforced idleness in 
our communities. 

No one seems to be able to give a 
rational account of it. The wise- 
acre shakes his head and mutters 

““OVER-PRODUCTION, 
markets overstocked with goods.” 
He thinks that there has been too 
much manufactured, too much raw 
material produced. But it is a strange 
anomaly that people should suffer for 
want of food, clothing and shelter, 
simply because of the superfluity of 
the supply of their wants, because of 
the “overstocking of the market.” 
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GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


ET us examine briefly some of the 
grounds there are for enceurage- 
ment for the 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 

When teaching was only a tempor- 
ary avocation taken up by the young 
man in order to gain the means for 
the prosecution of his studies at the 
academy or the college, and to be 
abandoned for the practice of law, 
medicine, or preaching, as soon as its 
aid could be dispensed with, and a 
living could be earned at a profession, 
then it was of little consequence 
what the general outlook of the voca- 
tion of teachers might be. 

The appreutice, if wise, cares very 
little for the inducement of wages 
during his apprenticeship, It is the 
ultimate value of his trade its possi- 
bilities of rising and development 
that he cares for. 

No wonder, then, that so long as 
the ranks of teachers were filled with 
INEXPERIENCED MEN 
with no professional zeal, and with 
no future before them as teachers, it 
has happened that the remuneration 
for their work has been so uncertain 
—wavering from year to year in ac- 
cordance with the systole- diastole 
movement of the public treasury, 
and liable to as great variation as the 
amount of money voted from year to 
year for public improvements, were 
it not for a certain regular stipend re- 
ceived annually from the State school 

fund. 

With the elevation of the work of 
teaching to the rank of a 

REGULAR VOCATION, 
demanding professional preparation 
and laborious apprenticeship, like the 
learned professions and the fine arts, 
there comes perforce a gradual recog- 
nition of this distinction on the part 
of the community, and effective 
though tardy provision is made to 
meet the case. 

It is in education as in other depart- 
ments of the business of civil society. 
In the long run skill, preparation and 
brains will tell. 

The 

PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 
will, after awhile, furnish the only 
standard, and the make-shift teacher 
will be valued and remunerated like 
the make-shift shoemaker or mechan- 
ic, lawyer or doctor. And here it is 
well to say, perhaps, that the educa- 

















tional laborers have this matter all in 
their own hands. Nay, more than 
this, each individual teacher has the 
matter in his own hands, so far as he 
is interested. 

There is height above height, and 
the crowd is found only on the lower 
terraces. The uppermost ranges are 
well-nigh unfrequented solitudes. 
Then, again, the road to promotion is 
clear and well marked. 

How easy it is for the young man 
or woman, fired with zeal to add to 
the narrow and necessary preparation 
required for the conduct of the daily 
recitations a constant study of the 
great works of human genius! 

There is literature, with its Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe—the 
poet of the nation, the poet of the 
church, the poet of society, the poet 
of the individual. To what serene 
heights one can climb with these 
guides, if one uses his best morning 
hour, once a week, but from year to 
year! 


LITTLE ECONOMIES. 

F the inhabitants of a certain sec- 

- tion of the country two genera- 
tions ago were justly open to the 
charge of a too rigid economy in lit- 
tle things, it cannot be said with 
truth that a narrow economy is the 
prevailing fault of our nation, at the 
present time: The circumstances of 
life in the old days on a Northern 
farm, and the larger part of the popu- 
lation were farmers in some sense, 
were not then such as to make open- 
handed or wide-minded men and wo- 
men. Nature herself was niggardly. 
The bleak winds and the thin and 
stony soil made the gaining of a live- 
lihood very precarious, and it was 
only by the most rigid economy that 
the two ends could be made to meet. 
Emerson, in one of his essays, speaks 
ofa New England farmer’s wife whose 
only exclamation, on first seeing the 
ocean, was, ‘‘Well, lam glad, for once 
iu my life, to see something that there 
is enough of!’? We smile over the 
words, and yet the smile is sad, for 
we can see in long prospective the 
scanty stores, the cloth that must 
be twisted and turned to make the 
garment come out of it, the smallest 
scraps carefully saved and utilized in 
patchwork quilts and rag carpets, 
anda watchful eye kept on every ex- 
penditure, no matter how small, till 
the constant watching narrowed the 
thought and wearied thesoul. There 
was never enough of anything any- 
where. But the grandsons of these 
farmers drop their corn into prairie 
soil, and reap from miles of waving 
fields in such profusion that they 
sometimes burn food for fuel. 

The stern economy of New Eng- 
land, like the Celtic language in Old 
England, has retreated, for self-pre- 
servation, into mountain fastnesses 
or out to the extremities of sea-bound 
peninsulas, and waste, not economy, 
is the order of the day. 

That the old New England spirit 
was narrow and hard, and often pet- 
ty, we cannot deny. But the modern 
spirit is not simply broad and gener- 





ous and noble. It is reckless and 
careless. The rapid fortunes made 
during the war added to the spirit of 
waste. And what has seemed to 
many poverty in the last few years, 
would have seeme! to the same peo- 
ple ease and comfort before. 

It is the duty of the Public Schools 
to do their best to stem the current 
of wastefulness. 

In his last report, the Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Schools calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the greatest re- 
sponsibility rests upon the teachers of 
the Primary Schools. -What is there 
done on and for the mind of the child 
never loses its hold on him. The im- 
pressions are so strong, so vivid, that 
they must color his whole after life. 
This is undoubtedly true. Now in 
this matter of wastefulness and econ- 
omy,is it not the duty of every pri- 
mary school teacher to see that the 
one is inculcated and the other con- 
demned by every regulation of the 
school, and in the use of every arti- 
cle? Chalk and paper are small 
things, but great lessons can be taught 
by the way in which they are used. 
There is. plenty of time, but the scraps 
of time should be utilized in some 
way. Every recitation in its complete 
preparation by the teacher should be 
a model of the closest possible econo- 
my of time. 

Mottoes upon the walls will do lit- 
tle good, but the constant living ex- 
emplification of the motto “Waste 
not, want not,” will become a living 
germ on the minds of the children, 
and will bear fruit in many a home 
in the future. 

We must educate the children for 
the future, not for the present, and 
we ourselves do not know what that 
future is to be. Consequently our 
only rational work lies, not in special- 
ly fitting them for any calling or vo- 
cation, but in a general unfolding and 
shaping of their minds which willen- 
able them to meet the demands of 
) that unknown future, whatever it 
may be and whatever it may bring. 
It is principles we want to instil, not 
facts. And one of these principles of 
which our nation to-day stands great- 
ly in need, is that of Economy. 

The planing mill utilizes the shav- 
ings cut from the planks to make the 
fire that creates the steam which 
drives the plane. 

The steam engine condenses the 
steam which has moved its piston, 
returns it to the boiler and uses it 
over again to make more motion. 

It is such lessons as these that we 
are imperatively called upon to im- 
press upon the minds and lives of the 
children in our care, to waste nothing 
—to use everything capable of being 
utilized, and to utilize even the scraps 
which may be left, to economize 
time by planning work, and to econ- 
omize force by careful thinking. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
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THE NEWSPAPER, 


OL. MOORE, in his oration be- 
fore the Editorial Convention of 
Missouri, said: ‘The education and 
elevation of the masses in every de- 
partment of knowledge will be the 
special purpose of the newspaper. 

It will be a check to the powerful, 
and an aid to the lowly. It will be 
stronger than factions and parties, 
and of necessity independent in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

It will make and destroy the rulers 
of men, for the rulersof men no more 
than private individuals, can stand 
against a concentration of adverse 
popular opinion, and its audience will 
be without number, and it will reach 
them through a thousand different av- 
enues of thought. 

It will follow the merchant’s ship 
in its course around the world, and, 
understanding the laws of trade, di- 
rect commerce, with its potent voice 
and prophetic vision, into those chan- 
nels which enrich nations and build 
up cities. 

It will be a friend of art—a friend 
of science—a friend of every occupa- 
tion and labor and calling, the results 
of which have a tendency to beautify 
aud ennoble life. 





WELL SAID. 

ROF. W.F. SHROPSHIRE, in 

his address before the State 
Teachers’ Association at Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, and the editor of our 
Tennessee Department, said: It is a 
duty incumbent on us to equalize, 
as much as possible, the educational 
advantages of the entire scholastic 
population of the State. From an in- 
timate connection with, and a practi- 
cal experience in, the working of the 

SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

we, as educators, should point out to 
our honorable Legislature the real 
necessities of the case. This much 
they expect, and have a right to de- 
mand, at our hands. Correctly ad- 
vised, they will cheerfully pass such 
laws as are best adapted to subserve 
the school interests of the State. 
STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

We are fully satisfied, from the “in- 
exorable logic of facts,’ that an effi- 
cient State and county supervision is 
an absolute essential to a thorough 
prosecution of the Public School sys- 
tem. In proof of this, we might ev- 
idence several instances, where, for 
the lack of this necessary supervision, 
the system has proved not only inop- 
erative and inefficient, but, to all in- 
tenis and purposes, a most decided 
and complete failure. 

I need not, however, dwell at great 
length upon this subject, as it is an 
indisputed fact among 

INTELLIGENT CLASSES 

and those best qualified to judge, 
that in those counties where the Pub- 
lic Schools have been under the con- 
tro] and management of an energetic, 
faithful and earnest Superintendent, 
the system has proved an unquestion- 
able success. 

Our Legislature cannot act wisely, 
safely and intelligently without light; 





and, if they enact laws from partial 
or biased views, such laws must be 
productive of much harm and entail 
incalculable evil. It is one of the 
most important duties of public 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 
by actual visitation and extensive 
and varied correspondence, to collect 
all the facts bearing upon the subject 
of education, and lay them before 
the representatives of the people. 
Such a procedure on their part 
could not fail to be attended with the 
happiest results that the most entbu- 
siastic educator could desire. ‘What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,” is a proverb, the truth of 
which is not more clearly demonstrat- 
ed in any department of life than in 
the department of free schools. 


NO FAILURE. 








O far in the history of this coun- 

try the free public schoo] system 

has never proved a failure in any 
State where it has had a fair trial. 

It grows constantly in popular fa- 
vor, though its officers and advocates 
may and do frequently make mis- 
takes. 

We presume mistakes have been 
made in all the States by some of the 
officers elected, as they are and must 
be, from the nature of things, inex-' 
perienced. These things will speed- 
ily right themselves if the people who 
have children to educate will aid in 
the matter. 

The weekly State Journal, pub- 
lished at Austin, Texas, says: 

“Denominational and private or 
subscription schools have been tried 
for-hundreds of years, and they have 
never been able to educate a whole 
people. Have we not tried them long 
enough? Let our new school law be 
in operation for ten years, and this, 
the empire State of the South, will 
be second to none in the intelligence 
of its population. 

But the opponents of the law con- 
sider it too expensive. We answer 
that good school officers, teachers, 
and buildings, cannot be obtained 
without expense, aud poor ones are 
too dear at any- price. Without ex- 
pense there can be no efficiency.” 





PLAIN TALK. 





School Officer in a district just 

over the line,—talks very plain- 
ly of the present condition of things 
in his district, and suggests, like a 
wise man, a remedy for the defects 
pointed out. 

He says—“‘we ought to have for 
our children the best school, and we 
haven’t got it. Compared with what 
it ought to be, it isa backward, shift- 
less, chaotic apology for a school. 

The fault is ours. We shun the 
school house as we woulda pest; we 
stay away from school meeting and 
away from school; we compel some- 
body with no children, nor hopes of 
any, to serve as directors or on a com- 
mittee, and having drafted him into 
the service, do nothing to advise or 
assist him. 

We ‘crowd sixty scholars into a 





school house which is made to seat 
only forty, and the desks are poor, 
uncomfortable, and unhealthy in their 
construction at that. 

In short, we allow our school to be 
kicked about like a football for 
amusement, or used as a billy to 
break somebody’s head with. 

Men and brethren, think of these 
things. os 

Come out to the school meeting, 
grade your school, select a good set 
of directors or committees, and help 
them to select good teachers. 

Counsel with them, visit the school, 
see that your children are there punc- 
tually and regularly, and let us see if 
in some way we cannot get the worth 
of our money out of our schools. 

Do not leave our children to grow 
up to curse us for their ignorance and 
our stupidity and folly; or else ack- 
nowledge that we believe our whole 
duty to our children consists in get- 
ting them safely through the measles 
and chicken pox, and vote our share 
of the school money to endow a luna- 
tic asylum for our own use, and get 
into it without delay.” 





GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 

feel moved to say that what the 

teachers need — especially those 
remote from cities, and most of us 
are isolated and have no opportunity 
to attend lectures or institutes —is 
suggestions as to methods, sugges- 
tions as to government, suggestions 
such as Prof. Baldwin gives in his 
articles on “School Management.” 
Those articles are read and re-read 
until the JOURNALS are worn out lit- 
erally. 

I believe that societies formed by 
our teachers, especially in the South, 
would afford the best practical infor- 
mation on this point, as well as upon 
systematic teaching. 

Most teachers could give no definite 
answer, if asked what influence they 
have over their pupils, what real ad- 
vancement they have made either in 
text or morals. 

They might point out to the visi- 
tor the number of pages their pupil 
had been over; but what real princi- 
ples they had inculcated, even from 
their text books, neither they nor 
their pupils would be able to tell. 

Many of them labor for years with- 
out satisfaction to their pupils or 
themselves, and after so long a trial 
they are heard to exclaim, “I believe 
my work has been fruitless.” 

We work too much by ourselves. 

They make their aim to teach books 
instead of to make sound and inde- 
pendent thinking, and _ responsible 
minds. The old adage says that two 
heads are better than one; so I say 
that a society is better than an indi- 
vidual. 

it is said that the difference be- 
tween 

INTELLIGENT 
and ignorant labor, is that the intelli- 
gent understand carrying ont the old 
adage into co-operation, aud the ig- 
norant do not. I would have the 
benefit of societies extend to teach- 





ing as well as to all other branches of 
labor. 

I believe that teachers in cities and 
towns all through the West and 
South might profitably organize so- 
cieties for the purpose of getting at 
others’ experience; finding out the 

BEST METHODS 
for reducing principles in the various 
studies to practice, and to plant good 
seed to grow in the minds of their 
pupils. 

Now, if at the commencement of 
the term, teachers were able to ex- 
plain what they know of the subjects 
to be taught, and at its close how far 
they had succeeded in making pupils 
receive them as their own, what ef- 
fect a certain course of government 
had upon their pupiis. what 

NEW METHODS 
they propose to introduce, and, in 
short, be able to point out examples, 
showing how far they had succeeded 
in making their pupils 
SELF-RELIANT, 
they would create an enthusiasm fer 
higher aud better modes of teaching, 
that would not only be valuable to 
themselves, but be of vast benefit to 
their pupils. 

There is power in combination, and 

a society formed among 
: THE TEACHERS : 
for the purpose of mutual improve- 
ment, will not only be a benefit to 
each individual, but to the schools 
themselves. If a few districts most 
convenient should unite in this work, 
and every member of its society be 
freely admitted to every other soci- 
ety thus formed, the best workers 
would receive just appreciation, and 
all would be placed upon actual trial, 
and thus have a far greater incentive 
to labor than they now have. At all 
events I would like to see the experi- 
ment tried, for I believe, having such 
objects fer its end, it could not fail 
to accomplish much good. 8. 
New ORLEANS, April, 1879. 





THE Mobile Reyister says, “There 
is no reason why a newspaper should 
not be as free from impurity or inde- 
cency as the daily conversation of a 
refined Christian family. The news- 
paper should be a publication which 
a father might place in the hands of 
his daughter, ora brother in those of 
his sister—in short, which should en- 
ter any household without the neces- 
sity of preliminary examination. The 
plea that it must be a “mirror” of all 
things going on in the world—things 
base, vile, and disgusting, as well as 
things pure and honorable—is the 
shallow sophistry of a prurient incli- 
nation. It will not bear examination 
as it would not bear being carried out 
to its full extent, even in the eyes of 
those who urge it. 

It is no answer to say that newspa- 
pers in general fall far below the 
standard we have indicated. It is 
too true that they do, but this proves 
only that their actual standard is de- 
based. That it is so is (partly, at 
least) the fault of the public that tol- 
erate it. 


“Poetry should roll from the heart 
as tears from the eye—unbidden, and 
only then. 
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At What Age do Pupils Withdraw From 
the St. Louis Public Schools ? 


1. Before attempting to answer this 
question, I desire to call attention to 
the obvious importance of a correct 
answer. The best planed course of 
study takes into consideration both 
the probable duration of a school- 
course, and the age of the pupils. 
The direct bearing of this question is 
seen in the fact that an estimated av- 
erage length of the period of pupilage 
is frequently made the basis of argu- 
ments for or against some proposed 
modification of the course of study, 
or some other detail of school manage- 
ment. 

2. I use the word “withdraw” in 
this paper in a somewhat restricted 
sense, and as properly excluding the 
effect of mortality among school- 
children; that is to say, I exclude 
from among the number of those who 
can with propriety be said to “‘with- 
draw from _ school,” those whose 
school course is cut short by death. 
Fortunately, this allowance in St. 
Louis is small, but it is not on that 
account tobe ignored. The propriety 
of omitting those who die from my 
calculations cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. The practical inquiry is: At 
what age do pupils leave school to 
enter upon the active duties of life? 
and it should not be complicated with 
the very different question of the age 
at which pupils die without complet- 
ing the course of study contemplated. 

Though nearly one-half of all the 
children born in this city die without 
reaching the age of five years, we plan 
for each new-comer on the basis of a 
probable long life. Again, although 
the average length of human life in 
St. Louis appears from the recorded 
ages of those who die to be less than 
22 years, our systems of education 
rest upon the supposition that among 
other responsibilities for the discharge 
of which children must be educated, 
the boys, at least, must be prepared 
for the duties of electors, though such 
duties do not come till after the age 
of 21. 

3. The value of my results will, of 
course, depend upon my assumptions 
as well as upon absolute data, and 
my methods of calculation. In 1868-9 
I find that 2917 children were regis- 
tered as 8 years old. I propose to 
follow these 2917 children through 
their career as pupils of the public 
schools, noting the number dropping 
out each year till all are gone; then I 
shall find the average age at with- 
drawal. The Annual Registers of 
the schools contain, of course, all 
needed information, but it would be 
an endless task to follow the pupils as 
they change from school to school, 
finally disappearing from the records 
altogether. I must, therefore, ab- 
stract their history from such other 
records as are at my command. For 
my data I rely almost entirely upon 
the Annual Reports of Superintendent 
Harris. Each of these Reports gives 
a table of the “Number of pupils of 
different ages registered during the 
year.” With theexception of the last 
two or three Reports, the number of 





children “7 years and under” is given 
without sub-division ; and in all re- 
ports those of “16 years and over” 
are grouped together. I have, there- 
fore, been obliged to begin my inves- 
tigation with those who are 8 years 
of age. 

4. I assume that in the sense in 
which I use the word, no child under 
8 years of age in St. Louis ever “‘with- 
draws” from school.* The enroli- 
ment of names is made when the pu- 
pils enter the school, which is gener- 
ally in September; the enrollments 
made at other times is very small, the 
spring registrations being mainly 
those of young pupils first entering 
school. 

5. I assume that those who leave 
the public schools at the age of 9 years 
or more, stop going to school alto- 
gether, though it is well known that 
many do attend other schools. 

6. I exclude from my calculations 
those children who enter the public 
schools for the first time when nine or 
more years of age. It is quite possi- 
ble that the entire school period of 
such is greater than the average, 
but there are no available data on 
which to base a determination. 

7. I assume that one-half of those 
reported as “16 years and over” are 
16, and that the other half average 17 
years of age at the time of enrollment. 
Actual figures would perhaps show 
an average somewhat greater. 

8. I now call attention to table I, 
which needs but a few words of ex- 
planation. The figures are taken from 
the Reports of the Superintendent 
without change, except in the case of 
the Report of 1872-3, from which the 
suburban schools of the (old) 13th 
ward have been omitted; and the Re- 
port of 1877-8, from which I have 
eliminated the sixteen suburban 
schools, as they do not appear in 
former Reports. 

The arrangement of the table is 
such that the pupils who were en- 
rolled year after year and appear in 
different Reports under different ages, 
are here placed in the same column, 
the age of each class being given in 
heavy type. Three of these columns 
are nearly complete, headed A, B, C. 
I use these columns for three inde- 
pendent calculations. The last two 
lines contain some estimates which 
the rest of the table will justify. 

9. Let us examine column “A.” 
The Report of 1868-9 shows the en- 
roliment of 2917 children during that 
scholastic year who were in their 
ninth year. The next year these chil- 
dren were all in their tenth year, and 





*Some of the later Reports may 
seem to prove this assumption to be 
not well-founded, inasmuch as the 
nuinber recorded as 8 years old may be 
considerably less than the number en- 
rolled as 7 years old the previous 
year. In such an event it is well to 
consider the spring enrollment of 
those who are “‘seven years old,’’ and 
who do not become eight till after 
September, and consequently are a 
second time enrolled as “7 years old.” 
The result is the “7 years” list is ab- 
normally large. 





they numbered 3161. This increase 
can be accounted for only by immi- 
gration of nine-year-old children, and 
by the enrollment of city children 
who during the previous year had 
either not attended school at all, or 
had attended private schools. But it 
is not probable that all of the 2917 re- 
turned to school in 1869-70. Some 
had died; some had moved from the 
city; some had gone to private 
schools; some perhaps had stopped 
going to school. Now before we can 
approximate the number of those who 
have left we must arrive at a fair es- 
timate of the number of the new 
scholars in the class. For the latter 
purpose we must compare classes of 
the same age in the two years; i.e., 
those of 8 years, 9 years, etc., in 68-9 
with those of 8 years, 9 years, etc., in 
69-70. We find an average increase 
of 12 4-5 per cent. pretty evenly dis- 
tributed through all the school ages. 
It is therefore probable that the addi- 
tion to our class under discussion was 
in the same ratio, or 12 4-5 per cent. 
of 2917, which is 373. Had no pupils 
left the class it would have numbered 
with this increase 2917+373—3290. 
As the enrollment was only 3161 it is 
evident that 129 must have left during 
or at the end of the year 1868-9. 


A comparison of the classes of 1869- 
70 with those of the same age in 
70-71 shows a growth of twelve per. 
cent. ‘Twelve per cent. of 3161 is 379, 
which is the growth of the schools in 
the ten-year-old class. The enroll- 
ment for the year shows 3368; hence 
the loss during or at the end of 1869- 
70 was 3161+379—3368=172, 


In the same way the total loss has 
been worked out for each cf the 
years in column A. Unquestionably 
my figures vary considerably from 
the facts in individual cases, but it 
may safely be assumed that the errors 
balance. The “annual increase” is 
given in table I. in per cents. The 
growth of classes, the “‘possible num- 
ber” (had the class suffered’ no loss), 
and the total loss, are given for each 
year of column A, in table II. 

The annual increase from 1877-8 to 
1878-9, and from 1879 to 1879-80, has 
been assumed as six per cent. 

10. Let us now consider these col- 
umns of “total loss.” The 129 lost 
the first year, column “A,’’ were all 
out of the original 2917. The 3161 of 
the next year contained only 2788 old 
scholars and 373 new ones. Now, in 
the course of a year, they lost 172 
more. I assume that this loss was 
distributed among the old and new 
scholars in ‘proportion to their num- 
ber. This results in a loss to the orig- 
inal class during this second year of 
of 152, reducing it to 2636. In the 
same way I find that of the 573 lost 
the next year, 448 were from the orig- 
inal class. The 7th column in table 
II. gives these proportionate losses | 
from the original class, and the 8th 
column gives the number of the 2917 
with whom we started, remaining in 
school year after year. The last di- 
vision left school in June, 1878. A 
few of that class may be left in the 
High and the Normal Schools,but they | 
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wouldonly serve to show that my re- 
sult is too small. Tables III. and IV. 
contain similar columns, though the 
intermediate columns are omitted. 

11. I come now to the last correc- 
tion to be applied to the annual los- 
ses, and that is the deduetion of the 
number of those who died while they 
were virtually pupils of the schools. 
Reports show that the death-rate for 
school children is about 4: per 1,000 
annually. I have therefore assumed 
that each year a part of the losses are 
from death, and I have deducted from 
the loss four-thousandths of the num- 
ber remaining from the original elass 
during the previous year. The re- 
mainders are clearly the numbers 
“withdrawn,” and are entered ia the 
next column. ° 

12. The last column contains mere- 
ly the products of the number of pu- 
pils withdrawing, multiplied by their 
age. The withdrawals do not always 
occur at the end of the year. I as- 
sume that on the average pupils with- 
draw six months from the beginning 
of the year. The average age, for ex- 
ample, of those registered as 10 years, 
is 10 years and 6 months at the time 
of registration; those leaving before 
another enrollment are, therefore, 11 
years old. Thus the 117 who with- 
drew in 1868-69 were 9 years old; the 
141 were 10 years old, etc., etc. 

13. The average age obtained from 
A. is 13.7 years; from B. 13.5 years; 
from C. 13.6 years. 

GENERAL AVERAGE 13.6 YEARS. 

The close agreement of my three 
independent calculations, was hardly 
to beexpected. They show, however, 
the fairness of my assumptions. An 
examination of the “ withdrawals’’ 
discloses the fact that they are most 
numerous at the age of about 14 years. 

14. The rationale of the above meth- 
od ofcalculationwill appear to any one 
who will take the trouble to read it 
carefully; the process involves, how- 
ever, considerable arithmetical work. 

To show the simplicity and 
economy of algebraic methods I 
proceed to formulate the process. 

Let N,, N2, N;, ete., represent 
the numbers in actual attendance 
during the different years, as given 
in either one of the columns. 

Let rz, 3, 14, “ns, Tepresent the 
per cents. of annual increase, as 
derived from table I. 

These are the data of the 
problem, and all results ean be 
given in terms of these quantities. 

The column of annual increase 
is evidently r,N,;, rN; N2, 7, N3, 
met 

The column of possible numbers 
is N,(1+r,), N.(1+15).....N,.(1+1,). 

The column of total loss is 
N, (l+72) — N2, N2 (1+r3) — Ns, 
...-N,., (1+ 17,) —N,. 

If L,, £3, ete., represent the 
proportionate losses, and P,, P., 
etc., the number actually present 
from the original V,, we shall 
have : 


(l) P, =. 
(2) L, = N; (l+r.) — N>. 
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TABLEI —_ If mis the death-rate, and W,, 
School Attendance for 10 Years Arranged according to Ages. W,, ete., represent the number 
‘ | | | “withdrawn” during, or at the 
sal C. | B.! A. : end of each year, we have— 
; | a eee ee ek | Wien W,=L,—mP,=N,(1+r,—m) —WN;. 
9 10 It q 7 ; 
Rep.for1868-9 ie caalaat aos onl otal ae 565|Per ct. ann. | Wa=L,—mPz. 
| increase, | -------- +--+ sree rere eee reer eee 
8 | 9 | 10/| mx | r2 | 13 | 14) 15 W,=L,— mP,.. . 
69-70 3357/3161/2939 2481|2383/1789)1214) 665 12 4-5 And finally the required aver- 
& age is equal to 
| | 8 9 |10| mm | 12/8 | 4, IS | : s = u 
10-71) 3549/3305/3368/2949 2674/2110)1414| 765, 12 =, W,(n+7) + Zo Wi. 
| oe re OS | | | These formule are given in con- 
| 12 | 13 14 15 i i 
71-72| 3679/3497 /3680 3051|2909 2260/1713, 895, git: [ROE rere 
| | | | C. M. Woopwarp. 
72-73 | ef af 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14] 45 | WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. 
— to) 44|3507/3474/3260| 2974235 5 2 1- ; - 
| | | D07\3474 297 2324/1645 1088 | 2 1-2 TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 
| 8.| 9 |10 | 1 |12 | 13 | 14 | 35 bono ates 
73-74 | 41 ses og: 3461/3190/3247|2524/1784| 980 | 4 VERY thrifty, intelligent farmer 
' | ' s | 9 |10|11 |12 [18 | 44 | 35 in the West and South will see 
74-75) | fo2/s800 3740 \3085 3040 285911968 1110 S36 | | SR ta 
| | | | | all other necessary implements are 
75-76 ge | 9 | 10 | 41 | 12 | 18 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 furnished the “hired man,” that a 
: 8 9 |10/11 12/18 14 15 a secured. He works for this result, 
76-77 '5042|4723)4227|3534/3298 2389 |1735|1123 B35 675 4 but he knows that this can only be 
| accomplished by right beginnings; 
_.|.8 | 9 |10 | 11 | 12/13 | 14 | 15/16 | 17 h i ‘ 
77-78 5350 4984)5464/3933 35672873 1818 1105) 706) 706 11 2-5 a je si ja sn oa 
| 16/17 well-prepared soil under,.the most 
78-79 | 780) 490 6 favorable auspices. The workman is 
| Soe of course furnished ;with necessary 
79-80 | | 5 5 per 
| | | | | - ¢ This same intelligent farmer now 






































Socniet bPisrcit arise east oi eke Ps Rie ; (ee nate has just been elected a school director 


TABLE II. “TABLE Ill | {in his district. He has children to 






































































































































OF Onisinal N ™ aioe send to school, who possess powers 
:| § | a scsansetti | z Of Original No and capacities that only need to be 
4; S| . | ca ‘ ; | developed to insure intellectual emi- 
| <a = ° ° : © os ai] 
S$ 3 ra 2 oe Bs =, .| nence. 
As| = . 8\s 2| Js | & = ot z —| & Yet this intelligent farmer—the 
P a2) $| 2) 284] gs | s aa & 3s |2e|%j\<s6| 4] &  |school director, the father of children 
& = so| 3] S| sia oi «sl a ‘ o wm /sOlie2|/2!| =] §$ . 
ev | op 50 = 2} «5/190 2 o| = 3 ~ ai<d ae 4 be whose infant years are full of prom- 
Pr i 23 | < <“] Gl eo oe a; = al = Sige pope a ise—proceeds, at the proper time, to 
—_|—___ ess PR Diesel sala 69-0'8yrs| 3357/3357 
| nth mt teh See 0-1/9" «| 3305\2902| 13\ 442| 3978|mMake diligent search for a “cheap 
| | ; a He — = - : “ al teacher,” which having secured, he 
| = ba < 3-4112| 3247/9378 10, 991 1198] #8 t0° apt to consider his duty dis- 
* 4-5113| 9639/1852) 10! 516| 6708| Oharged and himself exonerated from 
a | - a ei be 1225, 7} 620) 8680| further care. The walls of the school 
; . rot not = 7-816 bn: a 3 oe poor house are barren and unsightly. 
=|o¢le ~ 8-9]17%| 490 1} 128} 2176| The teacher, having uo tools to 
ak i Sie 5 1 a < DDII8 * | reesseseleeeees 1) 222) 3996) work with, is unable to interest or 
s : b Si] & ahs 4 75) 3282| 44390 | instruct the pupils, and his time, as 
rs " o . || \| \| a A 44320+-3282—13.5 years. well as theirs, is nearly wasted. 
2 = fiwaisiati all €] Fle Tani iV,ikke ae Is it not time to turn over a new 
ee OE, PA ee eee are 5 leaf. To make our school houses 
70-Li8yrs; 3549 3549)......| 2.2.24) cesesseee - : 

1868-9 8 yrs.| 2917 2917 2917 1-29 | 3497 3297) 14 308) 2772 | beautiful outside, and attractive in- 
69-0 9°“ | 3161) 373/3290| 129] 129|2788| 12] 117] 1053 Sees | ceaneed aa OM, Seaside? Let them be supplied with 
70-1 |10_ + | 8368) 3879/3540] 172| 152 |2636| 11) 141) 1410] 5494) Soqoasaa| 11| a1 9532| Blackboards, Maps, Globes, and other 
71-2 11 “| 3051) 256)/3624) 573) 448 |2188/ 11) 437 4807 5-613 2530 1973, 10) 539) 7007| essentials. Let the directors and pa- 
72-3 12 “| 2974) 76|8127) 153) 110 |2078 9} 101 1212 6-7/14** 17351274, 8 691 9674] rents visit the schools often, and in- 
73-4 13 “| 2524! 11913198] 569| 398|1680| 8] 390] 5070! 78/15" | 1105, 666, 5 603 9045) 1 ose themselves in what is bei 
4-5 tea ie 1908 els 7 8-916 | 780) 430| 31 283 3798| feres emselves in what is being 
‘ 86/2610) 702) 467 }1213 7| 460 6440 9-017! 500| 250/ 31 1781 3026| done. 

75-6 15 “| 1154} 95/2003) 849) 540| 673 5| 535 8025 0-1/18| ...... | Seay 1} 249) 4482 i 
76-7 |16 “| 675| 46)1200| 525| 306| 367| 3] 303) 4848 ai aay a FR ee mt ope sn commana: as rt 
77-8 17 «| 7o6l 77] 7591 46| 25| 342| 11 24 408 peed 80 3469' 47204| be assured that in no other way can 
78-9 18 « 706| 706| 342 1] 341| 6188| 4720448469 — 18.6 years,  |“ime snd money be expended more 
— — *V'his number (3680) is so large when usetully. 
9917 68/2849 39411 |compared with the numbers before and ; 
- - after it that it suggests an error in the Re-| KEEP up @ column in the county 
2) W, (n+7) + 3 W, = average age required port. rea algebraically it would| papers. Keep the people posted. 
Dp a e 2 t t . 
eae 39411 + 2849 — 13.7 years. tional inerease was therefore admitted,” | ‘The farmers want to know what f 
i = a See . ¥ corn and wheat and potatoes are ' 
(3) P, = P\—L, = N, —[N, (l+r.)—N, |= | ~<a ro \w,. From this value of worth. How much is produced. 
ss pd N, Pudi { Ni ian \ They want to see results all along 
(4) L, = —201N,(l4+r i ey wees | % = Noi . the line. Itis right that they should. 
8 y, | 2 (1+13)—N,] 2(1+7r ¥,) we have a very simple method of| People want to know what pro- 


(5) P, =P; —Ll,=P, | Ns; a \ “me \ N; } { N, by getting the column headed “ Pres-| gress the children are making in their 
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aie XN, € previous | they pay. It is right that they should 
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a-1 2-1 used in tables III and IV. a 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS. 





School apparatus embraces all instrumentalities used for the purpose of 
illustration. Tools are not more important to the mechanic than school 
apparatus is to the teacher. The good teacher is skillful in the use of it, 
and when suitable it more than doubles his efficiency. 

The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are, usually, well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable des- 
titution of it. 

I. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST OF APPARATUS. 


In all branches it is in constant requisition. The teacher who ignores 
the blackboard deserves te be ignored by the school board. It is an open 
confession of inefficiency. 

1. Extent. The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
four to six feet wide. The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the ceil- 
ing,sto give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impossible 
to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

2. Material. Slate is the best, but is ratherexpensive. Liquid slating is 
preferred by many to slate. Placed on a smooth plaster Paris wall, or a 
board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated paper, attached to the wall, an- 
swers admirably, and is not costly. The superiority and cheapness of 
liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. Slating may 
be procured from all dealers in school apparatus. 

3. Color. Green is most grateful to the eye, and answers for al! pur- 
poses as well as black. After years of observation and experiment, I am 
constrained to recommend the use of green. Give the board two coats of 
black, then two of green, and it will not need repairing for several years. 

4. Erasers. During recitation, each member of the class should have 
an eraser. Small strips of sheepskin will answer, but it is better to secure 
a sufficient number of the best erasers. 

5. Crayon. The common, cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If 
the erasing is done slowly, and with a downward movement, the dust is not 
seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

6. Crayon Trough. The wainscoting should extend up to the board. 
At the bottom of the board should be securely fastened a trough, three 
inches wide and one inch deep. In this is kept the erasers, also a supply 
of crayon. This is the best possible arrangement. Pupils need to be 
trained not to touch the crayons and erasers except in class, or by direction 
of the teacher. 

7. Use of Blackboard. ‘The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recitations. 
In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, and sen- 
tences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography maps are 
drawn and lessons outlined. In reading, words sre spelled and defined ; in- 
flection, empbasis, pitch, force, and quality of voice are marked. But it i 
needless to enumerate. The qualified teacher will no more attempt to teach 
without ample blackboard surface than the farmer will attempt to farm with- 
out a plow. 

Il. READING APPARATUS. 

Illustrated reading charts, slates, and blackboards are all that are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 

III. MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Form and number must be taught to children concretely. Every step 
must be first taken objectively. Interest, clear ideas, and culture of the 
perceptive faculties result from this method. 

1. Geometrical Forms. ‘These can be made by teacher and pupils, but 
it is better to secure a box of accurately made forms. These forms are of 
great value in education. 

2. Bundles of small sticks, 6 inches long, and about the thickness of 

. matches, furnish the best means of illustrating the processes and operations 
pen op of arithmetic. Each pupil is fur- 
400bess nished a bundle of these sticks and 

trained to use them. 

3. The numeral frame is valuble, 
and should have a place in every dis- 
trict school. 

4. Weights and measures are nec- 
essary aids. With these, the drudg- 
ery of committing to memory unmeap- 
ing tables disappears. The study of 
denominate numbers becomes a real 
pleasure. The pupils understand 
what they are doing. Each child 
learns easily what he himself demon- 
strates by experiment. With these, 
the metric system may be rendered 





NUMERAL FRAMES. 
familiar to_all, and the way prepared for its universal use. 


IV. GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 

The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson is 
based on the child’s observation and experience Correct teaching leads 
| the child to observe and discover for himself. Apparatus greatly aids. 


1. Globes. A globe, in a case, eight to twelve inches in diameter, and a 
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APPARATUS CASE. 








HEMISPHERE GLOBE. 
five-inch hemisphere globe are needed. With these nearly all geograph- 
ical topics may be illustrated. 


2. Maps. A set of outline maps, and local maps of the township, the 
county, and the State, are indispensable. These maps, as well as the 
globes, will be advantageously used in almost every recitation. Only quack 
teachers are guilty of the crime of leaving these valuable aids unused, or 
of suffering them to be destroyed. Shame on such stupidity and neglect. 


sand, the use of which gives the pupils accurate ideas of certain physical 
features of the earth. 


these easily obtained articles. 
V. CABINET. 

A small collection, to illustrate the natural sciences, can be made by 
the teachers and the pupils. The school board, of course, will provide 
cases 

1. Mineral specimens of the neighborhood can be collected and classi- 
fied. Exchanges can be made with other sections. The pupils may secure 
the donation of fine specimens. Many geological specimens may also be 
procured. 

2. Botanical Specimens. 








The kinds of wood, leaves, flowers, grains, 


,|ctc., of the surrounding country, may be prepared and arranged for the 


|purposes of illustration. While affording recreation, the work of collect- 
| ing and preparing these specimens will prove to be exceedingly profitable. 
| 3. Zoological Specimens. Birds, insects, shells, etc., may be secured and 
classified. These, and indeed nearly all the other objects collected, may 
be used to illustrate reading lessons, object lessons, lessons in geog- 
raphy, etc., ete. 

4. Value of the Cabinet. A small cabinet, suitable for a country 
school, is inexpensive ; and, from year to year, it will increase in impor- 
vance. Its value, educationally and practically, is very great. Pupils are 
trained to the habit of analytic observation. They learn to gain know- 
ledge at firsthand. It enables the teacher to open up to the children some 
of the most interesting phases of nature. The basis is laid in experience 
for all future achievements in science. The masses no longer limited to the 
three Rs, are introduced to the great realms of the natural world. 

VI. COST. 

It is astonishing, when we find that the common school set of apparatus 
costs only about $60, that any school should be unsupplied. It is mortify- 
ing to know that less than one-third of the schools of the United States 
are supplied. Men squander millions on their appetites, and leave their 
children destitute of the necessities of intellectual life. Judicious expend- 
iture is true economy. Money invested in 

SCHOOL APPARATUS 
pays the highest possible dividends. 
VII. USE OF APPARATUS. 

A prominent work in normal schools and normal institutes is to train 
teachers in the use of apparatus. But without such training the ingenious 
teacher may work up to a high degree of skill. Teaching is decidedly com- 
mon sense work. Here is the child to be educated. Here are the instru- 
mentalities. Great educational principles are the teacher’s chart and com- 
pass. Good judgment guides in the application of means to ends. 

The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoidable 
mistakes and the withholding of the necesrary educational instrumentali- 
tioes are worse than crimes. 

State Norma, Kirksville, Mo. 





3. As important as any of the instrumenfalities mentioned, is the box of 


No teacher is excusable who omits making use of 
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Tennessee Department. 











TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

N these days of wholesale retrench- 
ment, there is no class which has 
suffered so undeservedly, or 80 s8e- 
verely, from a short-sighted policy 
and deplorable legislation, both State 
and corporate, than that of the school 
teacher. Reduction after reduction 
has been made on the salaries paid 
our teachers, until their compensation 
has been narrowed down to such a 
pitiful amount as to necessitate many 
of our most valuable instructors seek- 
ing in other fields of labor that re- 
ward for services performed which 
was denied them in the profession of 
their choice. The false economy 
which has produced such a result mil- 
itates against the best interests of our 
Republic, because the evil consequent 
thereon is not confined to one partic- 
ular generation, but is borne down 
and down, getting worse and worse, 
until imagination fails to trace it in 
its passage. It is a curious fact that 
the profession of teaching has been 
subjected throughout every State in 
the Union, at one time or another, to 
the spasmodic attacks of political 
demagogues, and it is an equally cur- 
ious fact that the unfortunate teacher 
has invariably been the sufferer. It 
would almost appear unnecessary to 
speak of the importance of having 
thoroughly trained instructors for 
our children, and yet this fact does 
not seem to weigh with those who are 
entrusted with the making of our 
laws, or the regulation of the salaries 
paid teachers. In recognizing the 
fact that the future of our children is 
dependent on the lessons learned at 
school, is it not a true economy to 
provide those children with such 
means and methods of instruction as 
will ensure their prospects for good 
in the hereafter, and be productive of 
benefits that will outlive them? This 
is surely a duty we owe them, and 
one, too, of the most solemn and 
binding character. We can accom- 
plish this only by the employment of 
able instructors—men who have a vo- 

cation for the profession. 

If, then, by this continual reduction 
of teachers’ salaries, we drive from 
our schools those who are competent 
to carry out our ends in this respect, 
do we not act a criminal part towards 
the generations which will follow us? 
Already, the cruel policy has been at- 
tended with much evil. There are 
hundreds, nay, I may say, thousands 
engaged in teaching who have no 
higher motive in view than the earn- 
ing of their monthly stipend. With 
the curse of this fact overshadowing 
us, how can we hope to become a hap- 
py and prosperous people? The earn- 
est, good teacher can hardly be found 
in these days, because the induce- 
ments offered him are so meager as to 
ensure him nothing beyond a bare 
support. Some might say that the 
true teacher is far above the contem- 
plation of the size of the pile of lucre 
that may be offered for his services. 
Very few teachers, however, engage 


in their work from philanthropic mo- 
tives alone, and when the pecuniary 
consideration is not of sufficient bulk 
to call forth their energies, or enlist 
their best endeavors, they, as a rule, 
embark in some other profession, 
where they can obtain value received 
for duties performed. And, pray, 
who can blame them? The laborer is 
worthy of his hire even in this glori- 
ous Nineteenth Century. 

The high rate of taxation is the 
leading argument advanced for the 
reduction of the teacher’s salary, and 
even if this argument were based on 
a foundation of truth, yetit would be 
but weak and childish at best. Legis- 
latures will harangue and multiply 
words to prove that the educator is 
too highly paid, but when the ques- 
tion arises as to the necessity of an 
extra session of their learned selves, 
with what smooth unanimity will 
they endorse the so-called necessity. 
Such things exist here, and we do not 
claim to be any better than our neigh- 
bors. Would it not be well to havea 
fixed scale of prices co-relative with 
the grade of the teacher? By such an 
arrangement those hedge school-mas- 
ters would receive the pay equivalent 
to their worth, while the deserving 
and efficient teacher would have 
something to hope for—a goal to be 
reached. I think that if a clause of 
this character could be introduced in- 
to our School Law, it would be a 
blessing to our people. One thing, 
however, is certain, and it is this: 
That so long as the salaries of our 
teachers are open to the caprices of an 
ignorant few, so long will our schools 
be occupied by those whose intellec- 
tual endowments should adorn the 
corn field or cotton patch. ee 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





HE Ninth Congressional Teach- 

ers’ Institute of Tennessee held 
their annual session at Bell’s Depot, 
on the 18th and 19thinst. There was 
a full attendance of teachers and oth- 
ers interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. Essays were read and addresses 
delivered by some of the most prom- 
inent educators in this division of the 
State. Your Tennessee Editor, Sup- 
erintendent Shropshire, of Obion 
County, delivered a very excellent 
address on “The Press, the Light of 
the Nineteenth Century,” and as sev- 
eral of the passages struck me as be- 
ing very pertinent to the occasion, I 
would ask a short space in your ool- 
umns to make a few quotations. Mr. 
Shropshire, while referring to the 
importance of the information to be 
gleaned from the pages of education- 
al journals, remarked that ‘‘without 
some educational tome by which the 
teacher may whet his intellectual ap- 
petite, he will assume the nature and 
become as useless for all practical 
purposes as the most antiquated fos- 
sil that lies hidden in the caverns of 
the earth. The moral garden that 
should always be free from weeds, if 
its roses are expected to bloom, 
may, without the proper care and at- 





tention, be soon overgrown by the 
thistle. Thus, by slow but sure 





gradation, from bad to worse, and 
from worse to worst, the teacher, if 
he have not a care, may descend low- 
er and yet lower, until he is buried 
beneath the abyss, which he might 
have escaped had he but consulted 
the charts that lay open for his in- 
struction and improvement. I can- 
not speak too plainly on this subject, 
because the past years of experience 
have taught me its importance, and I 
do not pass beyond the limits of truth 
when I here state that such informa- 
tion as I possess of the workings and 
achievements of education have been 
gained by a diligent perusal of the 
educational publications of the day. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpDU- 
CATION is the official organ of the 
State, and as such demands recogni- 
tion at your hands. One of the main 
objects contemplated by its projec- 
tors is the amelioration of the status 
occupied by you as teachers, and the 
advocacy of a system which will se- 
cure to you a remuneration commen- 
surate with the duties you are called 
on to discharge.” 

This is sound doctrine, and every 
teacher in the land should be taught 
it. 

The arrangements made by Super- 
intendent R. S. Thompson, of Crock- 
ett County, and the good citizens ot 
Bell’s Depot for the accommodations 
of visitors were deserving of all 
praise. 

Miss M. E. Moody, on ‘‘Woman’s 
Mission,” Miss Cora Williams, “The 
Teacher,” and Miss Ella Parker, read 
essays that were well received and 
that were deserving of all praise. It 
was one of the most suceessful and 
pleasant institutes that has yet con- 
vened; everything passed off pleas- 
antly and profitably to all. The at- 
tendance was splendid throughout. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 

T has often been a matter of sur. 

prise to us to observe the utter dis- 
regard of the amenities of the Queen’s 
English displayed in the correspond- 
ence of the average business man. 
As a general thing, there is no at- 
tempt at grammar, and the exact 
meaning of the contents can ‘only be 
arrived at after patient investigation 
and careful analysis. There is an 
out-of-joint, slip-shod style through- 
out the lines which is, to say the least 
of it, very perplexing. Of course all 
this is neither more nor less than the 
result of carelessness on the part of 
the writer. He may excuse himself 
on the ground of not having time to 
frame his language as intelligently as 
he might, but it is this very excuse I 
would like to condemn. Whatever 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well, whether it be in the composition 
of a letter or the embellishmentof an 
oration. When the facility of ex- 
pressing oneself in pure; good Eng- 
lish has been acquired, the vantage 
step has been taken toward becoming 
proficient in the science of correspon- 
dence. It is just as easy to write 
connectedly and to the point as it is 
to mystify sentences with bad gram- 
mar and, perhaps, Worse English. 


We are led to make these remarks 
from the fact that three-fourths of 
our young men who have graduated 
with honors, are incapable of express- 
ing themselves intelligibly upon pa- 
per. The theory of the school room 
becomes the practice of the counting 
house, and how few, when they find 
themselves at the desk, show any ap- 
titude for the duties they are called 
on to discharge. At school their ed- 
ucation in the mother tongue is sadly 
neglected, and it is only when they 
are called upon to assume the office of 
correspondent, that the deficit in their 
educational make-up is fully realized. 
They may translate Virgil or Horace, 
or have dived deep down into the 
mysteries of Plato, and yet, with all 
their philosophy, they are rarely able 
to compose a simple business letter. 
Herein lies a fault in our school edu- 
cation which demands a remedy. 
8. 


The re-appointment of Col. Leon 
Trousdale to the State Superintend- 
ency of Instruction for Tennessee was 
a graceful acknowledgement on the 
part of Governor Marks, of the value 
of Col. Trousdale’s services in the 
cause of education. Faithfully and 
well has he worked for the past four 
years of his office, and to him more 
than to any other man is Tennessee 
indebted for the efficiency of her 
school system. 








The following changes have been 
made in the Tennessee School Law 
by the iast Legislature: The scholas- 
tic age has been extended from eight- 
een to twenty-one years of age. The 
office of district treasurer has been 
abolished. The study of the sciences 
has been added to the branches to be 
taught in the Public Schools. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


be too little time,as a general rule 
is given to the composition exer- 
cises; and, besides, the subjects usu- 
ally given the pupil for elaboration 
are of a character to draw out his 
ideas of flourish and ornamentation 
without regard to the solid prosaic 
side of the question. We have known 
many young men who could invest 
spring, or some such kindred subject, 
with all the imagery of the poet, but 
who would fail in their attempts to 
write an every-day business letter. 
Of course, for this latter, a peculiar 
style of composition and phraseology 
is requisite, and which can only be 
acquired by study and practice; and 
yet is its acquisition not far more 
necessary and likely to be far more 
useful than the poetic touches with 
which they may deck their essay on 
spring. It should be the duty of ev- 
ery teacher to train his pupils in this 
style of composition, so that when 
the occasion arises they will not feel 
themselves out of place on these sub- 
jects, and be compelled to canvas 
round for what to say and how to say 
it. A little extra time devoted to 
business correspondence, even though 
that time be taken from the space 
allotted to Algebra or Greek Iambics, 








would, we think, be profitably ap- 
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plied. A perfect knowledge of the 
mother tongue, and a ready applica- 
tion of it in matters of business, or 
every-day life, is far more necessary 
than the solution of the Binomial 
Theorem, which will hardly enter iv- 
to the sphere of their future occupa- 
tions. Let me not be understood as 
condemning the importance of a train- 
ing in the higher branches, but yet I 
would consider them as only of a 
secondary character in comparison 
with branches which will be found of 
greater practical utility in the battle 
of life. When some step has been: 
taken towards securing a fair knowl- 
edge of business correspondence 
while the pupil is yet at school, much 
profit will accrue to him in after life, 
and he will be put in possession of a 
gift which few now-a-days seem to 
understand or appreciate. When he 
enters the counting room, he will feel 
at home in the voluminous corres- 
pondence to which it may be his office 
to attend. A knowledge of this 
branch is necessary, and the man who 
embarks in mercantile pursuits will 
discover his deficiency at the very 
outset, provided he has not acquired 
a thorough training in its various 
branches, and been taught to become 
a master in the art. 

= eee eee 


KANSAS. 





ON. A. B. LEMON, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
in Kansas, speaks of the advantages 
of their 
COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTE 
as follows: 

Two years ago nearly all of our 
teachers were isolated workers, each 
laboring in his school room as best he 
could, and but few having any knowl- 
edge of what their neighbors were 
doing. 

The normal institute, by bringing 
together teachers from all parts of a 
county and keeping them together 
long enough for them to become ac- 
quainted, has caused each to feel an 
interest in every other and his work. 
Such an acquaintance will lead to the 
unifying and improving of our com- 
thon-school work. 

Our normal institutes have revived 
discussion of educational questions. 
Throughout the State the people have 
been thinking and talking about our 
common schools and plans for their 
improvement. With an intelligent 
and progressive people, good results 
must come from such discussion. 

But what can we say of the 

PERMANENCY 

of this recently-adopted educational 
agency? Is it to grow with our 
growth and be a durable feature of 
our free-school system? To make it 
80, its work must be well defined and 
progressive. If each year we are to 
go over the same routine, beginning 
at one and ending at another fixed 
place, all the while teaching lessons 
of the same character to teachers of 
the same grade, the normal institute 
will not long endure. 

On the other hand, if we adopt and 
pursue a graded course of study, ex- 
tending through a series of years, 


making the work of each institute, in 
great part, a review of, and an exam- 
ination on a year’s study, giving a 
higher grade of certificate as each 
year of the course is completed, and 
at the end awarding to every worthy 
one a professional State certificate, I 
believe the institute will bea perman- 
ent and very valuable feature of our 
educational system. Of course, the 
working out of this plan will require 
the grading of every institute and the 
adaptation of instruction to each di- 
vision. 

Reasonably well-qualified teachers 
may receive 

GREAT BENEFIT 

from pursuing a judiciously arranged 
course of study for only a few weeks. 
In a short time, if led by a wise teach- 
er, they can acquire a knowledge of 
school management and methods of 
instruction that will be of great value 
to them, and through them to com- 
mon schools. 

Often this knowledge of the busi- 
ness of teaching can best be imparted 
in connection with lessons in the 
branches to be taught. For this rea- 
son, many of the lessons of the insti- 
tute should be based on those of the 
school-room. In every instance the 
lesson should be handled with direct 
reference to the best manner of teach- 
ing it and other similar ones. 

In many institutes the instruction 
given has been of high character. 
The members of these institutes have 
received many valuable lessons. They 
have not only increased their knowl- 
edge of the branches they are requir- 
ed to teach, but have learned some- 
thing also of the business in which 
they are engaged. They are to-day 
stronger and better teachers because 


of attendance at the sessions ot their 
normal institute. 


2 





MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 

OOD schools, good school houses, 
and good school facilities, con- 
stitute a very large factor in the im- 
portant question of immigration. 
Perhaps not one of the many letters 
of inquiry received by the people of 
Southeast Missouri fails to ask about 
our schools, school-houses and church- 
es. No intelligent immigrant, having 
children to educate, desires to settle 
in a section of country destitute of 
these necessities. 

Here we have land, timber, rock, 
iron, lead, copper, zinc, much to at- 
tract the intelligent and energetic. 
That such may know what we are 
doing educationally, we publish the 
following “school items”’ by counties: 

Cape Girardeau. — Schools taught 
this year in county, 95; shortest term, 
3 months, longest, 10; lowest wages, 
$27.50, highest, $75; new  school- 
houses built this year, 5; only one dis- 
trict unorganized, and this cannot be 
organized under the limits of the 

PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 

There is a growing interest on the 
subject of education. Our schools 
have been better attended than ever 
before. We have two thoroughly 
graded schools, two flourishing High 





Schools in the county, and the South- 


east Missouri Normal School at Cape 
Girardeau. These schools are well 
attended and the Normal is more 
largely patronized by actual teachers 
than at any other time in its history. 

Carter. — Number of schools, 8; 
shortest term, 3 months, longest, 4; 
lowest wages, $20, highest, $30; unor- 
ganized territory, 108 sections. 

Com. Coleman says that the gener- 
al condition of education is bad in- 
deed, but thinks the people are be- 
coming a little more interested in the 
welfare of the rising generation. 
During his term of office two districts 
have been organized and two new 
school-houses built. 
Jefferson.—Number of schools, 81; 
shortest term, 3 1-2 months, longest, 
10; lowest wages, $25, highest, $60; 
no unorgazized territory; interest in 
school elections, fair; general condi- 
tion of education, good. 

Four new school houses were built 
last year, and twelve during Com. 
Clingan’s term of office. The citizens 
of DeScto have just voted to build a 
$10,000 school house. 

Madison.— Schools taught, 48; 
shortest and longest terms, 3 and 8 
months; lowest and highest wages; 
$20 and $70; new school houses built 
this year, 3; all territories organized 
into school districts. 

They have one well graded school 
with a good High School Department. 
The commissioner thinks the educa- 
tional interest is improving, but much 
work at the fountain-head—the direc- 
tors—is yet required. 

[Whatever may be said of directors, 
we believe they are too frequently 
imposed upon by incompetent men 
and women who have obtained the 
required certificate for $1.50. Elevate 
the standard and organize county in- 
stitutes, get the teachers out, improve 
the quality though you diminish the 
quantity, and in a short time the 
needed improvement will be™ “seen 
and known of all men.”’|—Eb. 

Perry.—Schools taught, 51; short- 
est and longest term, 3 and 8 months; 
lowest and highest wages, $20 and 
$75; one district unorganized; school- 
houses built during the year, 2; last 
year, 3. 

In this county there is a general 
lack of unity in school work. Per- 
haps no other county feels the want 
of school supervision more than Per- 
ry. In spite of difficulties, however, 
educational interest is improving. 
The teachers hold a county institute 
in August, and monthly teachers’ 
meeting during the term of schools. 
They support an educational column 
weekly. The Graded and High 
School at Perryville had a large en- 
rollment, a good average attendance, 
and employed three teachers. 

Scott.— Number of scliools, 32; 
shortest and longest term, 4 and 8 
months; lowest and highest wages, 
$25 and $65; a few districts unorgan- 
ized. 

The educational interest is good 
and growing better. The people are 
building new scheol houses and fur- 
nishing them well. Benton District 





voted an eight months school, and 
Deihlstadt a nine months school. The 


Benton High School, with a large en- 
rollment and good average attendance 
was taught eight months. The citi- 
zens say it was asuccess. Mrs. Scho- 
field, a teacher, edits an excellent ed- 
ucational column each jweek in the 
county paper. 

We hope to hear from other coun- 
ties in time for the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. D. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


HE first meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of the State of Tex- 

as was held in the city of Austin, 
Jan. 28th, 1879, pursuant to an invita- 
tion of the Governor. Rev. R. C. 
Burleson, D. D., of Waco, was called 
to the chair, and Oscar H. Cooper, of 
Henderson, was made secretary. Dr. 
Burleson stated the objects of the 
meeting to be as follows: 

1. To organize a State Association 
of Teachers. 

2. To discuss the free school law. 

3. To outline a plan for utilizing 
the university funds of the State. 

The following names were enrolled 
as members of the Association: 

H. H. Smith, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Houston. 

W. C.Rohte,Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, San. Antonio. 

Wm. Carey Crane, D. D., LL. D., 
President Baylor University. 

R. W. Pitman, A. M., Vice Presi- 
dent Trinity University. 
Thos. L. Norwood, President East 
Texas University. 

Rufus C. Burleson, D. D., Presi- 
dent Waco University. 

R. D. McClellan, Principal of Insti- 
tute, Giddings. 

R. P. Kirk, Public School, Schulen- 
berg. 

J.R. Allen, Principal Marvin Col- 
lege, Waxahachie. 

J. M. Hubbard, Atchison Institute, 
Navasota. 

H. H. Dinwiddie, Texas Military 
Institute, Austin. , 

J. A. Granberry, Douglasville. 

Milton Park, Principal Mexia Insti- 
tute, Mexia. 

L. P. Cunningham, Lampasas. 

S. G. Sneed, Principal Graded 
School, Austin. 

Mrs. E. N. Hood, Austin. 

Mrs. M. B. Fontaine, Austin. 

Jas. Maloney, Burnett County. 

Wm. Wallace, Austin. 

R. W. Rogers, Columbus. 

R. H. Halbert, Columbus. 

J. A. Adams, Dallas Commercial, 
Dallas. 

R. O. Rounsavall, San Marcos. 

Oscar H. Cooper, President Hen- 
derson College. 

C. J. Brown, Austin. 

George Haenelt, Ger. Am, Ass. 
School, Austin. 

Geo. C. Red, Stewart Seminary, 
Austin. 

W. H. Russell, Burnet. 

A. D. Wallace, Kelleyville, Marion 
County. 

G. W. Walthall, Austin. 

Mrs. E. J. Taylor, Private School, 
Austin. 

Mrs. L. W. Price, Austin. 





N. L. Vesey, Clarksville High 
School, Clarksville. 
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Miss Lizzie H. Riggs, Bryan, Ohio. 

Rev. W. B. Rankin, Dist. Supt, 
Am. Bible Soc., Austin. 

L. S. Holden, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. H. Wilkins, New Orleans, La. 

L. 8. Nichols, Houston, Texas. 

The President appointed a commit- 
tee on Permanent Organization and a 
committee on Order of Business. The 
committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion reported as follows: 


REPORT. 
I. Constitution. 

1. This organization shall be styled 
the Teachers’ Association of the State 
of Texas. 

2. The officers of this Association 
shall be a president, six vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, a treasurer, and an 
executive committee of three, of 
which the President of the Associa- 
tion shall be the chairman. Said 
officers shall be elected annually at 
the regular sessions of the association. 

3. The objects of this Association 
shall be the promotion of education 
in all its interests throughout the 
State. 

4, Any teacher may become an ac- 
tive member of this Association by 
election, and the payment of an en- 
rollment of one dollar. 

5. The meetings of this Association 
shall be held annually, at such, time 
and place as the Eexecutive Commit- 
tee may designate. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to 
prepare a programme of exercises 
that shall occupy at least two days at 
such meeting. 

Your committe, io whom was en- 
trusted the duty of making nomina- 
tions of officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year, beg leave to submit 
the following: 

President, Wm. Carey Crane. 

First Vice-President, William C. 
Rohte. 

Second Vice-President, W. H. Rus- 
sel. 

Third Vice-President, Hon. Ashbel 
Smith. 

Fourth Vice-President, J. R. Allen. 

Fifth Vice-President, J. H. A; Gran- 
berry. 

Sixth Vice-President, Thos. L. Nor- 
wood. 

Secretary, Oscar H. Cooper. 

Treasurer, Milton Park. 

Executive Committee, William C. 
Crane, R. W. Pitman, 8S. G. Sneed. 

The Committee on Order of Busi- 
ness reported, recommending that 


Committee be appointed to draft re- 
ports on the following topics: 

1. Public School funds. 

2. State and County school officers 
and general school supervision. 

3. School communities and teachers. 

4. Free schools in towns and cities, 
the Peabody fund, and a Normal 
School. 

5. State University. 

6. A. & M. College. 

President Crane appointed commit- 
tees of three each on these topics. 

Dr. Sears was invited by a vote of 
the Association to become a member. 

Dr. Burleson introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 

WHEREAS, The time has fully come 





for the State of Texas to inaugurate 
her university; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in view of the sad 
failures made by many States, Texas 
should adopt a university system sim- 
ilar to that so successfully carried out 
by the State of New York. 

This resolution was supported by 
able addresses from Dr. Burleson, Dr. 
Crane and others, but met with some 
opposition and was referred to the 
Committee on State University. 

(To be Continued.) 


cee —-—--- 


THERE will be a meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of the Second 
Texas Congressional District at Pitts- 
burg, Camp Co., Texas, Wednesday, 
July 9, 1879, to continue three days. 
Several distinguished educators from 
a distance, New Orleans, Houston, 
and other points, have promised to be 
in attendance. Can you not favor us 
with a visit at that time and place? 

Respectfully, 
A.D. WALLACE, 
Cor. Sec. 


Texas has a school fund of which 
any State might be proud; originally 
consisting of $5,000,000, but during 
the war some three and a half mil- 
lions were lost. 

We now have about three and a 
half millions invested, mostly in 
United States bonds. 

We have, say, 75,000,000 acres of 
public lands, the avails of which all 
go to the school fund. 

We also have a per capita tax of 
one dollar upon every male citizen 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty; also one-fourth of the ad valor- 
em or general tax, beside such special 
taxes as may be levied from time to 
time. Thus it will be seen we havea 
grand school fund. 

Texas ought speedily to become as 
renowned for her schools as she is for 
her magnificent climate, soil, varied 
productions, and her brave and gen- 
erous citizens. 

————$ > 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY propo- 
ses to open a manual training school 
on Monday, June 30, to continue un- 
til the 6th of September. The in- 
struction will embrace five courses, 
as follows: 

I. Carpentry. IL. Wood-Turning. 
Ill. Chipping and Filing. IV. Ma- 


chine-Tool Work. V. Forging, 
APPLICATION. 
Application may be made to the 


Dean of the Polytechnic School, at 


any time previous to June 30th. 
AGE REQUIRED. 
Pupils must have attained the age 


of fourteen in order to be admitted 
to the classes of course I.; fifteen for 
course II.; and sixteen for remaining 
courses. 





TERMS. 

A fee of Eight Dollars, covering all 
expenses: save wilful breakage, will 
be charged, payable strictly in ad- 
vance. No deduction can be made 
for absences. 

It is not intended to make the 
school a summer lounging-place. 

Those who apply are expected to 
be thoroughly in earnest, to be regu- 
lar in attendance, and to make the 
best use of their time. None who in 


any way detract from the order or 
usefulness of the school can be per- 
mitted to remain. 
C. M. Woopwarp, Dean. 
CHARLES F. Wuitr, Sup’t. 
Approved: W. G. Exror, Chancellor. 


-— 


— Vote for Educational Purposes.\, 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
HE vote of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture for educational purposes is 
by no means uninteresting. 

1. To Kirksville Normal School, 
$11,000; 54 for, 49 against. 

2. Lincoln Institute, $10,000, no ob 
jection. ; 

3. State University, $39,000 ; 50 for 
49 against. 

4. Warrensburg Normal, 
55 for, 34 against. 

5. Cape Girardeau Normal, $15,000, 
no opposition. 

6. Kirksville Normal, raised to $15,- 
000 with but little opposition. 

7. Lincoln Institute raised to $15,- 
000; no opposition. 

8. A resolution to cut the $15,000 
appropriation down to $10,000 was 
lost; 33 for, 85 against. 

9. Final passage of appropriations, 
91 for, 18 against. 

When the first vote was taken, the 
subject had been discussed but little ; 
when, however, the work and neces- 
sities of our several State schools 
were understood the legislature did a 
noble part by them. Our Legislature 
is overwhelmingly Democratic, and 
the above vote places our Democracy 
unequivocally upon the side of educa- 
tion. Our representatives endorse 
the maxim: A Republican form of 
Government is the very best for an 
intelligent people; but for the ignor- 
ant and immoral it is the very worst. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


$15,000 ; 





J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor of 
American Journal of Education : 
My Dear Srr— 

The Dictionary came safely to hand. 

I am well pleased with it. I think 

every teacher in the whole country 

should have secured it while they 
could have done so on such easy 
terms. The JoURNAL,too, I think, is 
doing a good work, and it is indispen- 
sable to every teacher. 
Very respectfully, 
8. H. Everett. 


Co. Comm. 
SauEM, April #&th, 1879. 





>. 

Wuart shall be done with the chil- 
dren, to enable them to hold en to 
what they have learned during the 
last term of school? 

It is all-important that so far as 
possible subscription schools should 
be started, and encouraged too. The 
children are apt to lose much during 
their long vacation, if they do not ac- 
tually drift into bad habits and bad 
associations. 

It will not cost as much torun a 
subscription school as it will to make 
up for what will be lost, unless this 
plan is adopted. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA: 





TION. $1 60 per year. 


WHY? 
HY, asks the old conservative, 
who has scarcely recognized 
that the world moves—why teach so 
many new things? why introduce so 


many new studies? 
THE DIFFICULTY. 
It is no wonder that he can see no 


‘propriety in a student’s knowing 


something about the laws of health, 
for these subjects found no place in 
his own curriculum, besides, are there 
not plenty of physicians? To him 
the intricate, useless and almost infin- 
ite details of unpractical subjects in 
arithmetic, geography and grammar 
are ot importance, then why should 
the pupil’s time and the people’s mon- 
ey be consumed in teaching the phy- 
sical cause of the change of seasons, 
or the reason why Venus is alternate- 
ly morning and evening star at vari- 
ous seasons of the year; have we no 
astronomers? More than this; why 
this continued hobby at the public 
expense over the cultivation of the 
perceptive powers, for inhis day they 
had no such things. In short this 
representative of other years sees no 
necessity of rejecting the old and 
adopting the new— which we know 
meets more necessities, furnishes bet- 
ter mental discipline and a broader 
culture. He does not realize that, 
following the displacement of the ox 
by steam we must understand the 
principles of steam, and still less does 
he appreciate the fact that, as the 
toils of manual labor are thrown upon 
the energies of tensive steam, chemi- 
cal action, moving wind and flowing 
water, to the same extent is the prov- 
ince of man moved toward the men- 
tal side of life. In days of other 
years he has been accustomed to run 
wild with the sweet and glorious 
madness of elocution—or the repre- 
sentation of the thoughts of others— 
but it has not occurred to him that 
the necessities of existence require 
him now to have some thoughts of 


his own and be able to apply them. 
LOGICAL VS. PRACTICAL. 
Iam aware that an analytical ex- 


amination of a subject may lead us to 
believe in the existence of things 
which have no external reality what- 
ever; for which reason [ have visited 
five different schools under the care 
of religious bodies or supported by 
private tuition, for the purpose of 
studying methods of instruction and 
the practical results reached. That 
schools, graded in their functions and 
superintended by a common and able 
head, surpass all isolated efforts, ad- 
mits of no question to him who will 
thoroughly examine each. 

The important result of visiting these 
schools, is the marked impression of 
the necessity of making each teacher 
of a public school responsible for his 
work to some practical educator em- 
ployed for the express purpose of in- 


spection and general supervision. 
SCHOOL (PRIVATE) DESCRIBED. 
Private school, No.1. The regular 


order of work suspended and the 
most advanced class in arithmetic 
called to the board. The teacher 
read to them: “A cistern holding 250 
gallons can be emptied by one pipe in 





five hours, by another in eight hours; 
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in what time can both pipes, acting 
together, empty it?’ The problem 
was read in an easy manner to the 
class, which solved it no less readily. 
Mary was designated to explain it. 
Failing’ to‘give the first step, the 
teacher immediately said: “Mary, if 
one pipe will empty it in five hours, 
it will empty one-fifth of it in one 
hour, won’t it? and one-fifth’—“of 
250 is 50,” quickly added the pupil. 
But she could not proceed, and the 
ever kind and helpful teacher came 
to her assistance. “Why, Mary, if 
the second pipe can empty the cistern 
in eight hours, in one hour’—“it can 


_ empty one-eighth of it,” said the pu- 


pil, “and one-eighth of 250 equals 
311-4.” “Yes. I thought you knew 
that; go on,” answered the teacher. 
“‘And the sum of fifty and thirty-one 
and one-fourth is eighty-one and one- 
fourth.” About to commence again, 
I interposed: “But why do you add 
them?”’? No reply was given; no band 
was raised to explain it; but when 
the obstacle seemed the most insur- 
mountable, resting like a leaden 
weight upon every heart, the gallant 
and faithful teacher rallied: ‘Why, 
you know, if one pipe empties fifty 
gallons in one hour and the other 
thirty-one and one-fourth gallons in 
the same time, then both together”’— 
“will empty eighty-one and one- 
fourth gallons,” the pupil added 
quickly, ‘‘and eighty-one and one- 
fourth is contained in 250, three and 
one-thirteenth times.’”’ ‘Well,’ said 
the teacher, “if both pipes empty 
eighty-one and one-fourth gallons in 
one hour, it will take as many hours’”’ 
—when the pupils broke in with a 
dash of victory—“to empty 250 gal- 
lons, as eighty-one and one-fourth is 
contained in 250, or three and one- 
thirteenth times. 
CRITICISMS ON HER WORK. 


Such teaching may be wilinessed 
still in a large number of schools 
throughout the country. In that 
school-room sit the children of proud 
and loving parents, it may be, who 
confidingly place their mental discip- 
jine and improvement in the hands of 
a person who, however tender and 
faithful she may be, however well 
she may understand the text-book, is 
as incapable to fill her position as to 
superintend a United States mint. 
She has not yet learned that teaching 
is more nearly allied to the Sciences 
than to the Arts. Teaching is a sci- 
ence most difficult to master: it is an 
art having more phases than there are 
shades of color; it is a noble calling 
in whose ranks are found the names 
of many who were never called. The 
teacher leaves that school-room with 
the generous criticisms that she has 
failed to reach their understanding ; 
she has failed to improve them; she 
has failed to have them repeat-the an- 
alysis; she has failed to make them 
apply the analysis to other problems; 
she has failed to impart to them self- 
reliance; she has failed to arouse a 
spirit of criticism; she has failed to 
arouse an act of judgment; she has 
failed to qualify them for an at- 
tack upon either a similar problem or 


one altogether unlike it; she has | appetizing, yet inexpensive; and 


failed in that kind of direction which |which in themselves constitute the 


inspires the pupil to advance deter- 
minedly against difficulty at last to 
achieve the proud distinction of hav- 
ing made a conquest, causing him to 
feel the inspiration of a fresh breath 
and to look around for more worlds 
to conquer. Were that school prop- 
erly supervised that teacher—no, that 
teller — would not remain in the} 
svhool-room another hour. There 
is not seen even the merit of cram- 
ming her pupils who, weakened by 
the want of intellectual labor which 
constitutts its sole pabulum, rejoiced 
at having “gone through” the text- 
book, and stultified by the notion 
that a great improvement has been 
made, go forth iuto the world, pre- 
tentious in manner, but wholly un- 
prepared to grapple with its problems. 
ANOTHER PROBLEM. 

I was asked to propose an example 
for the class. It was as follows: ‘I 
can mow one-fourth of an acre of 
grass in three days; John can mow 
half an acre in five days; how long 
will it require both of us, working 
together, to mow one acre?”” An un- 
snecessful attempt at a solution was 
made, but in the hour of dire extrem- 
ity the teller came to their aid as be- 
fore, apparently satisfied if she could 
hear an occasional yes, or induce them 
to finish a sentence nearly completed 
by herself. 

(To be Continued.) 
Good Things. 
ORATORY AND ORATORS. 

In a letter just received, President 
Chamberlain of Bowdoin College 
says of “Oratory and Orators,”’ “It 
is a book of remarkable interest, as 
valuable for its sound criticism as it 
is fascinating in method and style. I 
do not know anything equal to it in 
the field it covers.” 

And E. D. Sanborn, Prof. of Ora- 
tory and Belles Letters in Dartmouth 
College writes: “‘Oratory and Ora- 
tors’ abounds in historical illustra- 
tions and anecdotes of the most illus- 
trious speakers of allages. The book 
is a storehouse of interesting facts; 
an encyclpediaof information useful 
to the learner, teacher and statesman. 
As a writer of interesting and in- 
structive essays Mr. Mathews has no 
peer in our country.” 

Pretty good, and good authority. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION 

for April 16th contains the first of a 
series of articles on French Cookery 
of To-day, by L. Delmonico. It de- 
fines and explains what French cook- 
ery really is, contrasting it with 
American, and affords considerable 
information in regard to its history 
and growth, both in its native land 
and in the climes of its adoption, 


chief attraction to gross feeders when 
occasionally indulging at Les Freres’ 
Provenceaux or Chevet’s, during a 
visit to Paris. Both to master and 
mistress of the house we venture to 
predict this series of articles will be 
especially welcome and seggestive of 
pleasant fare in that trying time to 
hosekeepers—the heated term. 





A c. P. CRANCH “ed 
contributes to the Atlantic for May 
the following on the Telegraph and 
Telephone: 

Fleeter than time across the continent," 


beach to beach, 
Around the rolling glabe Thought’s 
couriers reach. 
The new-tuned earth, like some vast in- 


strument, 
Tingles from zone to zone; for Art has 
lent 
New nerves, new pulse, new motion— 
al] to each 


And each to all in swift electric speech 
Bound by a force unwearied and unspent. 
Now lone Katahdin talks with Caucasus, 
The Arctic ice-fields with the sunny South; 
The sun-bathed palm thrills to the pire- 
tree’s call. 

We for all realms were made, and they 
for us. 

For all there is a soul, an ear, a mouth; 

And Time and Space are nought. The 
Mind is all. 

Charles Carleton Coffin also con- 
tributes a very timely and valuable 
article on “Labor and the Natural 
Forces,” to the May Aflantic. It 
ought to be carefully and extensively 
read. 





How many mothers are there—now- 
a-days—who, like the mother of Syd- 
ney Dobell was so conscientious and 
heroic, that she would “rather see him 
die than neglect his duty.” 

Under such influence the boy grew 
so that he said himself that he ‘‘never 
thought a thought or said a word but 
under the very eyes of God;” he learn- 
ed the New Testament by rote, ac- 
quiring (unconsciously, then) that 
foolish fondness for the letter,’ as 
some friend said; to whom he replied: 

“T cannot unlearn the beauty of 
those sweet old Saxon phrases in 
which I have thought so long. Full 
of the light that never was on sea or 
shore... I feel in using them 
to mingle a new element with earthly 
speech.” 

Trained thus, this is the way he 
speaks of life: 

“I know of no difference of rule of 
living here and living hereafter, and 
I look upon life, therefore, as a glori- 
ous, a happy, an inestimable thing.” 

His joy in the outward world was 
intense, and his descriptions show 
marvelous skill in making words 
graphic. His first sight of mountains 
(in Wales) made him speechless. 
“That stone tempest— it almost 














with special reference to its hygienic 
and economic features. 
analyzes the system of the French 
dinner, and explains the philosophy 
of its service, whilst the remainder 
will contain specific derectious for the 








preparation of those light dishes 
which are tasteful, and wholesomely 


The second | 


wrecked me;’” and in Scotland, he 
says he was conscious “not of this 
mountain or that, but of a great awe, 
|as of a Divine neighborhood;” receiv- 
| ing a knowledge of their rank “was 
| like suddenly recognizing an archan- 
gel,and . . . I could have stept 
back, in Eastern fashion, and fallen 
on my face.” 


Through unsunned ocean depths, from | - 


SoonER or later, and the sooner the 
better, the idea must be abandoned 
that a public free school is in any 
sense a charity school. The elements 
of co-operation for the sake of effi- 
ciency in the education of children is 
not an element of charity. Neither 
is that of self-protection, which is the 
substantial basis on which the State 
rests its school legislation. Charity 
is one thing; but these are quite other 
things. Charity schools have their 
day and place, but it is not in Amer- 
ica, nor in this century. 











Recent Literature. 








THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRav- 
ING. Translated from the French of 
Blane’s Grammaire Des Artsdu Dessin, 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

We announce with great satisfaction this 
new edition of the above named work,— 
undoubtedly the clearest and most useful 
work for the student of Art that has ap- 
peared, at least in the English language. 
The French have a most happy faculty 
for making popular expositions of difficult 
subjects. What would be utterly incom- 
prehensible, to the general public if writ- 
ten by an Englishman or German, can 
be made by a French translation or new 
exposition to be not only clear but even 
interesting to the most moderate intellect. 

In this treatise we see the technics of 
painting and engraving made so intelligi- 
ble and entertaining that the common 
reader who has neyer heard of these things 
may approach them without tedium or 
perplexity. 
standards and rules of criticism of works 
of art, will consult this work before all 
others. He will find the principles of the 
composition developed step by step; he 
will tind the means described, and the de- 
vices explained by which great artists 
have found success in presenting their sub- 
jects; he will findan analysis of the great 
works of painting: showing how the atti- 
tude, the gesture, the complementary col- 
ors, the chiaroscuro, the correspondence 
of moral expression to light and eolor— 
and all such effects have been secured. 

According as the work varies in charac- 
ter, the conventionalities of its treatment 
must vary. ‘Thus the nature of the sur- 
face which is to be covered, and the quali- 
ties of the color-producing material will 
distinguish the following fields of paint- 
ing: fresco painting, wax painting, paint- 
ing in distemper, ceilings and cupolas, oil 
painting, pastel painting, enamel paint- 
ing, &., &c., all of which are described 
and discussed in a happy manner by M. 
Blanc. 


A distinction is further developed upon } 


the degree of imitation or the preponder- 
ance of style in the work. 

Style is that which gives the higher 
character to a painting; style as defined 
by our author is typical truth, and exists 
only for beings endowed with organic and 
animal life. ‘“The mind conceives a type 
of the horse or the lion,” says our author 
in explanation of this distinction, ‘‘be- 
cause the organism of the horse and the 
lion follow a constant law; but it is im- 
possible to conceive the type of a rock or 
acloud. Why? Because those bodies not 
being living are not organized; not being 
organized they have no proportion. How, 
then, discover the normal form of that 
which is without form? How seize the 
fixed rule of that which is irregular? How 
find a perfect proportion where there ex- 
ist only variable dimensions? When I see 





the head or leg of a horse, I can recol- 





He who desires to know the € 
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struct the entire animal by virtue of the 
fixed relation of the parts to the whole; 
put the half of a stone being given, Ll 
cannot know the form of the other half, 
because no known principle has governed 
the aggregation of its molecules.” 


“Who can fix the type of the orange or 
turnip? Admitting that the painter could 
do this, he would have only a frozen im- 
age, without interest, without savor.” 
“For one orange to represent all oranges, 
it would be necessary to eliminate vre- 
cisely that which in the painting would 
give to this fruit singularity and attrac- 
tiveness, that is, the accidental peculiari- 
ties, infinitely varied, which distinguish 
one orange from another, the roughness 
or smoothness of the rind, the black spots 
that have stained the surface, the para- 
sites that gnaw its skin, the shades of pale 
yellow or of vermilion that announce un- 
equal ripeness, as a part has matured in 
the sun or in the shade.” 

It is the representation of these delicate 
details that constitutes the style of the 
artist, and furnishes the delight of all 
first-class painters. ‘They express at the 
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end of the brush the delicate skin of the 
plum, its spots, its bloom, and the downy 
envelope of the nut, and the cuttings in 
the green skin thatimprisons the kernel.” 
Style comes in play chiefly in the painting 
of landscapes, animals, battles and hunt- 
ing scenes, and portraits. 


It is style that enables Claude Lorrain 
“to recall to our gaze the Golden Age, 
those times in which life was a long breath 
of happiness, when the land of Saturn 
was inhabited by fauns and nymphs, when 
cavaliers were centaurs. By a sublime 
smigration of soul, Claude recollects 
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aving lived among the shepherds of The- 
tus, having heard the flute of Pan, 
u his canvas. bathed in light, he 
Hows Pianite distances that are not only 
ths of space, but perspectives of the 
ul.’ 
In treating of Engraving the writer con- 
ders in an appropriate manner the means 
of transferring the effects of the several 
colors of the painting to the simple light 
and shade of the engraving. ‘This is a 
very important peint; and one familiar 
with the conventional methods will easily 
tellin an engraving what colors are in- 
ended for each part of the picture. 
Engraving on copper, aquafortis en- 
graving, mezzotint, aquatint, wood en- 
aving, and engraving in cameo, are suc- 
vessively discussed by the art-gramma- 
an, and a chapter on Lithography com- 
pletes his work. ‘There are some fifty en- 
gravings in the book, illustrating the 
tharacteristic works of the great artists, 
nd applying the principles enunciated. 
his feature gives the book a far greater 
Walue: the scattered remarks on the cele- 
brated master-pieces of Rembrandt, Al- 
bert Duerer, Holbein, Raphael, Claude 
orrain, Michael Angelo and others, are 
ifficient to educate the unsophisticated 
eader into a critical habit of observation 
works of art. 


We can scarcely refrain from quoting 
premarks on the Sibyls and Prophets 
coed on the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
Michael Angelo, and also the equally 
rtinent remarks on the Last Supper of 
tonardo da Vinci. We find, however, 
at our limits are already exceeded, and 
must, reluctantly, break off this no- 
ce,—not however, without first calling 
8 reader’s attention to the felicitous 
glish into which the gifted translator 
done the eloquent French of the orig- 
Let no lover of art, no person who 

ald learn how to love and appreciate 


art, lose this opportunity to get a copy of 
the work before the edition is exhausted. 
Wo. T. Harris. 





Tue New Grapep Reapers. — Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. The 
series is complete in five books, and com- 
bines excellency and cheapness. These 
books have been tested for five years, and 
have given entire satisfaction, so far as we 
are informed, wherever introduced. 

These books, besides their mechanical 
superiority, have great intrinsic merit. 

1. The grading is admirable. 

2. The notation is probably the best that 
has yet been devised. 

3. The selections are fresh, choice, and 
attractive. 

4. They are called the “Educational 
Readers,” because, at every step, a correct 
understanding is made the basis of good 
reading. 

That the Fifth Reader has been selected 
in preference to all other readers and elo- 
cutions, as a reading book in some of our 
Normal Schools, indicates the estimation 
in which it is held by educators. B. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons have a number of 
books in preparation for the Spring sea- 
son. Among them are “Talks on Art,” 
translated from the French of Thomas 
Couture, “Sketches and Studies in Paris,”’ 
by Edmundo de Amicis, “The Round 
Trip,” by John Codman, a volume of 
sketches of travel by way of Panama to 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
and Colorado. “Thoughts on the Reli- 
gious Life,” by Joseph Alden, D.D. ‘The 
Puritan and the Quaker; a Story of Colo- 
nial Times in New England,” by R. G. B., 
and “Railroad Accidents: their Causes and 
Prevention,” by Charles Francis Adams. 





Tue Barque Forore. A Norse-land Story 
by the great master of Norwegian Fic- 
tion, Jonas Lie. Translated by Mrs. Ole 
Bull. 12mo, cloth, price $1 00. : 
The “Barque Future,’’ together with 

other Norse works published by S. C. 

Griggs & Co. of Chicago, are introducing 

to the American people that Northern lit- 

erature which athousand years ago to-day 
was the richest and noblest literature then 
existing on the globe, and to that litera- 
ture and that people, America owes more 
for what she is, and has accomplished. 

than to all other nations. , 

The North American Review says: ‘In 
‘The Barque Future,’ Jonas Lie draws an 
altogether new and hitherto unknown 
phase of life within the literary horison. 
As Bjérnson discovered the true type of 
the Norse peasant, so it will always re- 
main the undying merit of Jonas Lie that 
he found the genuine type of the Norwe- 
gian, Laplander and Finn.” 





AN ELEMENTARY GroLocy: Designed es- 
pecially tor the Interior States. By E. 
B. Andrews, LL. D., member ot the 
Ohio Geological Corps, etc. Cincinnati 
and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, 
& Co, 

This little volume forms one of a series 
of eclectic educational publications un 
natural sciences. It contains 257 clearly- 
printed pages, and 432 finely-executed il- 
lustrations. The author’s language is 
plain and penetrating. He considers ge- 
ology with especial reference to Ohio, W. 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, [owa and 
Missouri, but does not hesitate to invade 
other localities when such a step will be 
of assistance. To the student who aims 
to gain a scientific knowlege of the struc- 
ture and history of the earth, its times, 
ages, periods and epochs; to the teacher, 
and to the general reader as well, this 





book will certainly be of great benefit. 


A SHort History or GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By James K. Hosmer, Professor 
of English and German Literature in 
Washington University, St.Louis. Large 
12mo; pp. 604. Price, $2 25. St. Louis: 
G. I. Jones & Co. 

This is a work that should occupy a 
place in every library whose owner selects 
reading-matter not so much for the recre- 
ation it may afford, as for its competency 
to enlarge the understanding and imbue 
the reason with fresh and stimulating in- 
centives. 

Although but recently published, this 
book has already received the most flat- 
tering mention, not alone from magazines 
and newspapers, but also from persons of 
high standing in the worlds ot literature, 
religion and philosophy. 


The design of the book is to give, ina 
compendious form, a sketch of the litera- 
ture of Germany from the earliest period 
to the present time, the accounts of books 
and authors being relieved by graphic his- 
torical pictures, and interesting details of 
visits to places memorable through asso- 
ciations with great writers. 

The author’s diction bears a decided re- 
semblance to Washington Irving’s, as 
manifested in that charming, memory- 
haunting tome, ““The Alhambra.” In his 
descriptions of architectural objects,—all 
of which were personally inspected,—he 
portrays with the strength and fidelity of 
a Ruskin;—his philosophical commenta- 
ries and poetical sentimentalizings upon 
persons and events add greatly to the en- 
joyment and instruction otherwise reveal- 
ed; the skillful and harmonious manner 
with which he has interwoven others’ ob- 
servations with his own, forms an addi- 
tional remarkable and pleasing feature. 

The book contains eighteen chapters, 
each separately readable. Among the 
subjects treated are the German Race, the 
Minne Singers, the Thirty Years War, the 
Modern Era, and German Style; among 
the literary productions, the Nibelungen 
Lied and Gudrun; among the authors, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Luther, Lessing, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, Schlegel, Schelling, Kant, Fichte, 
‘Novalis,’ Tieck, Richter, Uhland, and 
Heinrich Heine. 

The liberal and far-discerning publishers 
of this sterling work are also the issuers 
of that repository of deepest, choicest 
thought, the “Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy.”’ 

FRANCIS R. PORTER. 





Pror. J. T. DEAN of Edom, Texas, 
says: “I scarcely know which will 
benefit me most, the elegant premium 
‘““Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” 
or the reading of the JouRNAL by my 
patrons and myself. I am satisfied 
that both will be of incalculable ben- 
efit.” 

This seems to be the universal tes- 
timony, that the reading of this jour- 
nal by the patrons and taxpayers is 
of “incalculable benefit” to the teach- 
ers. We show what is being done in 
the schools, and this the people need 
to know. 





THE way to stop crime is to stop 
making criminals; and we must do 
this by abolishing the condition of 
things which generates rascals. For- 
mation, rather than reformation, is 
what we need. That is, form the 
children to right models of behayior 
and citizenship in the school room, 
from the beginning. So will society 





save itself, and regenerate the world. 


TE Normal School of Languages which 
opens at Grinnell, Iowa, July 8th, is en- 
dorsed by Hon. C. W. von Coelln, State 
Superintendent, in these terms: 

“I consider it the only valuable method 
to give a practical knowledge of a spoken 


his associate teachers to those who may 
desire to learn the languages taught.” 

The following eminent scholars and ed- 
ucators write in equally warm terms of the 
“Natural Method”: 

Profs. James Hadley and W. D. Whitney 
of Yale; Pres’t Eliot and Ex-Pres’t Hill 
of Harvard; Pres’t J. H. Seelye and Prof. 
W.S. Tyler of Amherst; Pres’t D. C. Gil- 
man of the Johns Hopkins University; 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, Hon. James Russell Lowell. 

The “Natural Method” every where com- 
mends itself. 





ScrisNER for May not only has a pen 
portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 
Eaton and Cole, but an illustrated article 
on Dr. Holmes is printed from the pen of 
Francis H. Underwood. The first of the 
long-promised and important series of pa- 
pers by Herbert H. Smith on Brazil, its 
title being “‘The Metropolis of the Ama- 
zons,” also appears in the May number, 
and an article by J.R.G. Hassard on 
‘“Wilhelmj and Remenyi,” with pen-and- 
ink portraits from life, by William M. 
Chase, and a sketch of Richard Henry 
Dana, by James Grant Wilson, are among 
its other attractive features. 





Tue Interary World, which is desery- 
edly prospering as a fortnightly, has 
doubled its subscription list under its pres- 
ent management, and is doing important 
service in the field of literary journalism. 
A good paper for teachers and others to 
consult and keep on file. 


Tue BLEssED Bers.—We have carefully 


Sons, New York, and cordially endorse 
the following notice of the Literary World, 
which says: ‘The Blessed Bees is a bles- 
sed book, and we desire to commend it in 
the strongest language at our command. 
The subject is a fascinating one in itself, 
and the author has added to the fascina- 
tion by the value of his own experience, 
and the charm of a rarely sensible method 
and simple style. It is a perfect. book in 
its way. Whether oneis going into the 
bee culture or not, the book, simply as 
reading, is as sweet as honey and the 
honey comb.” 





Varitek & WINCHELL, Publishers, Chi- 
cago, send us ““T'wo Essays on Element- 
ary Instruction in Arithmetic, with Prac- 
tical Hints and Illustrations for Primary 
Teachers in Grube’s Method.” By Prof. 
Louis Soldan, Principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School. 





nessee, sends us a copy of his *“‘Lessons in 
Phonetics,” containing the outline of the 
Science of Phgnetics. It is supplemented 
with a chapter on words, syllabization, 
accent, &c. Address as above. Price 10c. 





TEACHERS WaNTED in every county in 
Northern Missouri, to sell ‘He Cyciop- 
DIA OF Epucation. Every teacher, 
school officer, minister, S. S. worker and 
parent wants it. Address with stamp for 
reply - E. R. Boorn, Sedalia, Mo. 





ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 





the month preceeding date of issue, 


language, and recommend Prof. Cohn and ~* 


read this book, issued by G. P. Putnam’s - 


a 
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Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Nor- 
mal Schools in Wooster, Ohio, at La- 
fayette College, Pa., and at Amherst, 
Mass., promise to be of the greatest 
value to students He is assisted by 
the most eminent teachers, and the 
persons named in his full announce- 
ment on page 16, will give all further 
information desired. 

GUERIN, at 627 Olive Street, we believe 
to be the best photographer in St. Louis. 
He has so much genius and skill, and so 
large an experience, that people far and 
near, when they want to secure the best, 
patronize him. 

In fact he has not only an established 
reputation here, but his work commanded 
a medal at the Paris Exposition. Call at 
627 Olive Street, and avail yourself of the 
best artist in the city. 


Tuat daylight ride over the mountains 
which The Vandalia Line to New York 
throws in without extra charge, is to be 
made specially attractive and beautiful 
thisseason. The horse-shoe bend is to be 
illuminated at night, so that it can be seen 
as distinctly as in the day time. 

The “war’’ is over, but The Vandalia 
Line, with its through cars on all trains, 
its splendid management and equipment, 
can afford to, and does beat them all. 

THROUGH coaches are now run daily 
each way between Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, via the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis and Vandalia Roads, and Hotel 
cars and Pullman sleepers through to New 
York, Washington and Philadelphia, di- 
rect, without change. The Vandalia is the 
shortest, quickest, and most direct route. 

We ca'l particular attention to adver. 
tisement of Parsons, Foster & Co., in an- 
other column who wish to secure agents for 
the Standard Singer Sewing Machine. The 
prices oftered by them are by far the most 
favorable yet offered. See advertisement 
for particulars. 


Tuer Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., with its magnificent through trains, 
direct from Chicago west, and from St. 
Louis north and west, will attract the at- 
tention of all who wish to make a quick, 
safe, sure trip on the dest line to any point 
in Iowa, Colorado, California, Kansas, 
Texas or Arizona. 

Two trains daily, except Sunday, with 
the elegant C. B. & Q. dining cars. 

James R. Wood, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, or Charles Sanders, Gen. 
Agent, St. Louis, will see that full infor- 
mation is given. if you do not find it in 
the advertisement on another page. 

Passengers leaving St. Louis for Omaha, 
Denver and San Francisco, by the ‘Bur- 
lington Route,” have Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars and C. B. & Q. Dining Cars, 
—Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on morn- 
ing train, St. Louis to Minneapolis and St. 


Paul, giving passengers 1 hour and 30 


minutes for supper in dining car. 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS—$20. 


Round-trip tickets to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, $20, good for the season, com- 
mencing May 5, through without change 


to St. Paul. 


This is the only line between St. Louis 
and Omaha owned and controlled by one 


company. 


Passengers will find tickets on sale, via 


the “Burlington Route,” at all coupon 
ticket offices in the South, Southeast and 
Southwest. Sleeping car berths secured, 
and full information given at general of- 


Tue CycLopzp1a oF EpucaTION, re- 
cently published by E. Steiger of New 
York, should be in the hands of every ed- 
ucator in the State. It is not a luxury 
only but a necessity to the school officer 
and the parent as well as the teacher. 

Prof. Booth, (see advertisement in an- 
other column) has been appointed agent 
for Missouri, and we predict for it the 
greeting that it has received wherever in- 
troduced. 19-5 6 





IOWA. 
, Official Department. 
BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 
Sundry Rulings. 
1. A teacher cannot detain a pupil after 
school hours, against the wish of the pa- 
rents. This opinion has been incorrectly 
stated in some of the newspapers of the 
State, as “without the consent of the pa- 
rents.” We have held as above because of 
the fact that the courts in the Western 
States have been inclined, in cases involv- 
ing a conflict of authority, to give prefer- 
ence to the wish of the parents. 
2. Since the corporation is a continuous 
one, and the action of its officers valid 
until rescinded, an action of a board is 
binding upon a succeeding board, but can 
be rescinded or modified by them. But 
any contracts made under a former action 
and in compliance therewith, have valid- 
ity, and must be respected. 
3. The refusal of a person to deliver to 
his successor in office all papers, etc., per- 
taining to his office, is an offense punisha- 
ble by law. See secs. 1791, 3908, 3917, 3918, 
and 3929, Code of 1873. 
4, The electors frequently assume pow- 
ers not granted to them by law. They 
have only such powers as are specifically 
enumerated in the law. 
5. A board of directors cannot legally 
transact business except within the terri- 
tory over which they have control. 
6. ‘‘Where a contract for the personal 
service of a minor has been made with 
him alone, and those services are after- 
ward performed, payment made therefor 
to such minor in accordance with the | 
terms of the contract, is a full satisfaction 
for those services, and the parent or guar- 
dian cannot recover therefor a second 
time.” Sec. 2240, Code of 1873. 
7. Personal property should be taxed in | 











the district where the person resides, the 

general rule being that personal property 

attaches itself to the residence of the | 
residence of the owner. See secs, 803-6 

and 8234, Code of 1873. 

Des Mowes, April, 1879. 





MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 


of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 


I trust, then, that you will freely ask. 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information ot 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet.of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 


FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 


awarded a medal at the Paris Exposition. | 





The American 
Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 
RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and. school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 


.work as well; when the taxpayers 


understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


—~<ii- 
ea 


ENCOURAGE the children to write 
letters. 

We know certain young people in 
the school it was our privilege to at- 
tend afew years ago, were severely 
reprimanded for writing letters. It 
would have been better to have en- 
couraged letter writing, and to have 
directed this enthusiasm into right 
channels and given it proper direc- 
tion. Don’t try to check enthusiasm 
or effort, but turn it into proper work: 
Too little rather than too much is the 
danger in most cases. Turn activity 
into intelligent work — don’t try to 
check it. 








THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


Combination Desk and Seat. 





Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the 


rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of 





not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.--R. D. 8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 
I would again recommend the AMERI- 


ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 





fice, 112 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


concise expositions of the difficult features 


to render decisions upon such points as | 
are raised, from time to time, by corres-| 


the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 








very good purpose. It is not as convenient not 
a8 comfortable as the*‘curved tolding-slat seat’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to 11 years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to9 years of age. Price, 

Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
size desk. Price, 


These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 


pondents, and which seem to be of imme- | price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 to16inches. The stanchions or end 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet | pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
statements of law, without argument. It | and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 


| can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 


| years of age. Floor space 3 by 2% feet. 


| 
| 
| 


Is it Bconomical? 


| This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’”’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 

| they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the achool house stands. 


for reply, and send direct to 


CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your Care- | for circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


J.B. MERVW IN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A GOOD ENDORSEMENT. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 

educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools: 
RiversipE Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oughly testing them—that 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 


Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, 
to start the rows with. 


is the best best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 
further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 
Very truly yours, JAMES R. MALONE, 
President Riverside Institute. 


For further information, circ lars of globes, outline maps, slat‘ng, and everything needed in 
sehools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





Another Strong Endorsement. 








VatieY View, Cook County, Texas, May 14, 1878. 
J. B. Merwin, Esq.: Dear Sir—We have carefully examined each of 


Size 5. 


Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat. 

you sent us in our order for school furniture, and find the construction of 
the desks so admirable, the iron castings of such strength and perfection, 
the wood work so hard, polished and beautiful, and yet so durable, and the 
price so reasonable, that we feel it but just to give you this testimonial of 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in which you filled our orders, the low 
freight you secured for the furniture, which, after being shipped over hun- 
dreds of miles of railway, came to hand without even the slightest perceiv- 


able damage. L. W. Lee, W. McFarlan, 
J. W. Francis, S. J. Burks, S. H. Scott, 
4, J. H. Stokely, A. T. Ball, 


Board of Trustees, Valley View High School. 
I fully endorse all that has been said above, and believe it to be to the 





interest of all parties in Texas or elsewhere, before purchasing school fur- 
niture or apparatus, to communicate with you. T. J. ParrisH, 
Principal Valley View High School, Valley View, Texas. 
(Address with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS! 


CENTREVILLE Hiau Scuoot, Texas, July 28, 1878. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 


My Dear Sir: —Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one 
hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased with them. 
Not only do they admirably economize space, and sustain the back of the 
pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological princi- 
ples, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record— 
and for which I. can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one break- 
age has occurred among them all. Success to them and to your enterprise in 
Texas, is our invocation. 

Very truly yours, 





Pror. C. P. McCrouan. 














A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ‘New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
‘73, ’74, ’75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, give 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says’ ‘‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks *ased in the High 
School in this city, after thorough trial 
give entire satisfaction; they are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 


Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp for 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Send for Sample Coj)y of 


HIBITIONIST 


It is the best temperance paper ever published, 
and issues simultaneously, fifteen editions for as 
many different States. 

Its able corps of contributors is beyond all 
precedent. 





J){ 


The National Prohibitlonist 


is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. 
The subscription price is only $1 per year. 


B@F-SPECIAL ‘TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 44 
Address . 

FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 


Wabash Fast Line. 


x 3The only line running through sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 


wgrThe only line running through Ladies’ 
Coach from St. Louis to Buffalo without change, 
thus making ONLY ONE change to New York 
and other Eustern cities for those who do not 
desire to take sleeping cars. 





3>-The only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positiveiy arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, from 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 

x The shortest and only direct route to To- 
ledo, Detroit, and all points in Canada. 

33 Popular rates for summer tourists. 

wg Accept the *‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the 


Great Wabash 


for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &c., &. 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo., or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R. CALLAWAY, ~~ Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 

Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEO. N. CLAYTON, 

Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIIIW AY. 





‘THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
On 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 

It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





eS in the Sunday School. A 
practical guide for superintendents and 
teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of bookselleis or by mail. JESSE HA- 
NEY & CO., 119-Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 
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State University 


OF IOWA. 
At Iowa City. 


This institution embraces the following De- 
partments: 

A Collegiate Department, with a four years 
course of study. 

A Law Department, with one year or two 
year course of study. 

A Medical Department, with two years course 
of lectures. 

Students of either department have the privi- 
lege ot free admission to the lectures and exer- 
cises of other departments. 

The Uollegiate Department embraces a School 
of Letters and a School of Science. Degrees 
conferred are Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, and Civil Engi- 
neer, according to the course of study pursued 
at the student’soption. A course of Lectures in 
Didactics is given the senior class. 

The next Schoel Year begins September 17th, 
1879, and ends June 23d, 1850 

Tuition Fee. Incidental expenses, $3.33 to 
$8.33 per term. This year is divided into three 
terms. 

The Law Department (founded 1865) begins its 
fifteenth year September 17th, and ends June 22, 
18%. The a course is completed in a sin- 
gle year, with uhe degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
which admits to the bar of Iowa. (see Code, 
sec. 209). An advanced course, occupying a 
second year, is open to graduates and others, 
and entities those who complete it to a certificate 
of special proficiency. 

Tuition $50 per year, or $20 perterm. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing Wil- 
liam G. Hammond, Chancellor of Law Depart- 
ment. 

The Medical Department (founded 1870). The 
regular course of lectures begins October 2d, 
1879, and ends March 3d, 1880. Two courses en- 
title the student to examination for the degree of 
Dector of Medicine. 

Lecture fees, $20 for the course. Matricula- 
tion fee, $5. Demonstrator’s ticket, $10. Ex- 
amination fee, $25. No charge for material. For 
further information address Dr. E. F. Clapp, 
Secretary of Medical Faculty. “ 

The Homoeopathie Medical Department, (or- 
ganized 1866), begins its regular course of lec- 
tures Octover 7th, 1879, and ends March 2d, 1880. 
Lecture fees, $20. Demonstrator’s tees, $10. 
Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. Two 
courses entitle the student to examinaiion for the 
degree of Doctorof Medicine. 

or turther information apply to Dr. A. C. 
Cowperthwait, Dean of the Faculty. 

Stadents who cannot enter upon a full course 
in the Collegiate Department will find abundant 
opportunity to pursue a partial course. 

The Institetion is maintained for the benefit of 
young men and young women of the State, and 
its deors are open to men and women in actual 
life, who may desire to avail themselves, for a 
limited period, of the benefits of Library, Cabi- 
net or Lectures. 

It is the purpose of the University to establish 
a Post Graduate Course in special studies. 

Iowa City is a pleasant and very healthful res- 
idence, and theco-t of living is remarkably low. 
The city contains about 38000 inhabitants, and am- 
ple opportunities are effered for board in any 
form Gecteed. or for renting rooms and house- 
keeping. Board in families with rooms varies 
from $2.50 to $5 per week, according to the ac- 
commodations, table and extras furnished. 

Board in clubs may be had, without rooms, as 
low as $1.50 per week. Rooms may rented 
from 50 cents per week upward. All expenses 
of living are in the 8tudent’s own control. The 
University has no boarding house. 

For catalogue containing full information as 
to course of study and expenses, address 

J.L. PICKARD, 
12-56 President. 


Schools for Teachers 
ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education. 
[Established in 1874] 





MESSRS. KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Western Publishers of the National and New Eng- 
land Journals of Education, desire to announce 
that they have greatly increased their facilities 
for securing positions for teachers, and for sup- 
plying schools with superintendents, principals 
and assistants. 

Their calls come not only from public schools, 
but from academies, seminaries, and colleges, 
and are for teachers of every grade, from the 
primary to the city superintendent and college 
professor. 

The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois; Prest. J. L. 
Pickard, Iewa; Hon. A. D. White, New York; 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana; Prot. G. E. Pat- 
rick, ; Prof. H. P. Eddy, Ohio. 

Correspondence trom school oflicers and teach- 
ers is invited. Circulars and application forms 
will be sent upon request. Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. cor. Randolph and La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
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bargains. » Washington, : 


Dr.. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places; namely ,New 
England, Pennsylvania and Ohto. The New England School will meet again at Amherst College; 
the Pennsylvania one at Lafayette College; the Ohio School at the University of Wooster. 

My purpose in establishing this year three schools is to promiote the reformation of teaching the 
languages by acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelli- 
gence and originality are greatly needed in this new fleld. Yet, very 1ew educators understand the 
working and the spirit of the Natural Method, as is tog obvious from the addresses and discussions 
on the subject at ‘feachers’ Conventions and in newspaper articles. 

he three schools will be under my direction; the ablest teachers in the Natural Method will as- 
sist me in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ class in French, Latin, and Greek at 
the three Normal Schools. ‘ 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be tanght at Amherst; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each school will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette College 
School on July 1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School onJuly 15, where | shall stay the 
six weeks. The Wooster University Schoel will commence on July 29; at this school I shall be 

resent the last two weeksof the session. For board address Mr. E. 8. een Lowcwenge = Mass; 

r. A. N. Hagerty, 41 McCartney Street, Easten, Penn; Mr. John McClellan, oster, Ohio. 

The programme was ready March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 


L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 








WEMPLE & HRONHTEIM, 


Art Publishers, 


Salesroom, 79 White Street. Factory, 536, 5638 and 540 
Pearl Street, New York. 

We are able tw offer to the trade Floral [liuminated and Pictorial Cards in large va- 
rieties, adapted for Holiday, Birthday, Advertising Cards, and many other purposes. 
We make a specialty of the most attractive Sunday School and Day School Reward 
Cards at prices which offer great inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and 
they are recommended to apply for our goods at their Booksellers’ and Stationers’. 

In finish and quality our goods are equal to the finest imported, and lower in price 


than the best American. In introducing ourselves to the trade as Art Publishers, we 
would state that we shall constantly increase our varieties and shall produce many 
novelties. Write us, and say you saw this advertisement in this journal. 


Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second session will commence July 8, (879, 
and continue six weeks. 





Gerrran, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘‘Natural Method.” Its 
aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 
with the “Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 
Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont street, 
Buston, Mass. After May 21, Mr. F. W. Reep, Sec’y, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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~ HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BIUACHE BOARDS. 








sx PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated:Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if n . It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 

3zcoxD—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 

Tairp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slatinx 


Pounen- Ate the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 


m off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-paint d 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. If applied to the wall, three coats. Pe &" 


REE 
Caytion—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we ha 
exclusive manufac’ of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbroo: co 


k, the in 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base a. y 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sarface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 
x3> Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as a) plied to paper sent 


by mail on app m. Send for circular of Blackboard Krasers, and ev else needed 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply. aud send direc: to : ee ™ . 


J. B. MERWIN, 


aS 





704 Chesnut street. St. Louls, Mo. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer's Histories. 


In compliance with a demand for separate 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- 
er’s Manual of Ancient History, in three Parts, 
viz: 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 cts. 

3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 
65 cts. Introductoryjand sample copy prices. 
The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- 
pires. 

The third, [Rome ;as Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with accurate maps. Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially 
for theInterior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL, 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. 

The distinctive feature of this work is its lim- 
itations. Itis designed for students and readers 
ot the Interior States, and, consequently, for 
such has its chief references to home Geology. 
By thus limiting the scope of the work, it 1s be- 
lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if far more were attempted. 
Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 





Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 








Rohrer’s: ‘Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
ohne Pesce ee lnaess.0n0dsncs'eeesee06ses 50 
Lectures ........ RAR ansdevoedessesencdcccees 1 00 
Common School Edition......... abersseenes $1 50 
Counting House Edition............ Sahar . 300 
INE Gh bd ssninsdungeouknpetoten ti bgne eke skhew 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, ‘but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 





EUROP Esse 


3d year. 
Send fox book ‘‘Two Months in Europe,’’ and 
circular of Sammer’s tour. Unusual ad- 
vantages at very reasonable rates. 
O R. BURCHARD, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Vacation 
Party to 
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ANY AND 
E VERY THIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had ‘ 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





704 CHESNUT STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 





